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Education and American Civilization 
GEORGE S. COUNTS 


HIs volume proposes to meet in 

the field of education the chal- 
lenge of totalitarianism; to develop 
a conception of American education 
which will support the values of 
free society as clearly and effectively 
as education in the totalitarian states 
supports the purposes of despotism. 


q The author argues that every edu- 
cational program expresses some con- 
ception of life and civilization; that 
the times demand an education that 
expresses boldly and imaginatively 
the full strength of America in her 
historical and world setting. As a 
basis for the great education he en- 
visages, Professor Counts traces the 
social, spiritual, technological, and 
scientific growth of American civi- 
lization; examines the Hebraic-Chris- 
tian ethic; humanistic spirit, scien- 
tific method, rule of law, and the 


idea of democracy; explores resources 
for building educational programs; 
and appraises the human community 
in which these programs function. 


q The result is a proposal for Ameri- 
can education which represents the 
best in our traditions, in the realities 
of the present, and in the promises 
of the future. It is an inspiring view 
of the social and philosophical foun- 
dations which must undergird the 
curriculum. 

q This gripping interpretation of 
the current scene will help all Ameri- 
cans—educators as well as laymen— 
to face realistically the choices that 
must be made. Thoughtful teachers, 
administrators, and curriculum spe- 
cialists will find here challenging 
suggestions for building educational 
programs suited to the times. 

512 pages Cloth $3.75 
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Financing the Public Schools’ 
PAUL R. MORT 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Mo is one of the key factors 
that control the character of the 
educational program. In this discussion, 
money will be considered in conjunc- 
tion with the other key factors. 

It is rewarding to look upon the public 
schools as one of the cultural fruits of 
a community. It can be said with consid- 
erable confidence, “Show me _ your 
schools and I will tell you the kind of 
people you are.” Perhaps this can be said 
also of our parks, our museums, our 
streets, our fire department, and our 
police department, but it cannot be said 
with the same confidence. Schools more 
than any others of these have resisted the 
trend of a half- century toward taking 
government from the hands of the people 
as a whole and placing it in the hands of 
professionals. Even in the great cities, 
where educational self-government has 
suffered the most decay, there is a meas- 


*Adapted from a talk given at Cooper Union 
Forum, March 16, 1952. 
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ure of truth in the above statement. 
Viewing education as a cultural fruit of 
a community, we can understand that 
when all sorts of people are interested in 
the schools we are less likely to make the 
mistake of thinking that the schools exist 
merely to provide jobs for teachers or 
solely as a service to parents. It is far 
more accurate, I think, to consider them 
as a fruit of the cooperative efforts of 
the community to express its aspirations 


for higher things. 


WHAT MAKES GOOD SCHOOLS? 


If a community wishes better fruits it 
can take a leaf from the book of the agri- 
culturist. It can break down the task of 
producing good schools into its major 
components. It can give these major com- 
ponents the attention which their influ- 
ence demands. In the growing of good 
schools there is the soil to be considered; 
there is seed selection; there is cultivation 
of the growing plant. 
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Finance, a Critical Factor. Among the 
major components that affect the quality 
of schools the simplest is finance. Per- 
pupil expenditure per year is a good index 
to the kind of schools a community has. 
If expenditures are high, the schools will 
be somewhere in the upper ranges. If ex- 
penditures are low, the schools will be 
somewhere in the lower ranges. Add a 
few other potent factors, such as the 
level of public understanding, and it is 
not difficult to pinpoint the character of 
the schools. 

Staff, the Central Factor. Central to 
the whole productive enterprise is of 
course the teaching staff. The teachers 
are the prime movers, regardless of the 
financial level. Even when the other 
strong factors have come into the picture, 
if teachers do not respond the schools 
will not improve. In a very real sense 
teachers are the schools. 

This fact is so patent that it is rather 
surprising to find that schools vary from 
community to community more than the 
teaching staffs. An analogy can be drawn 
from the fact that seed taken from the 
same batch, planted in different places, 
varies in productiveness with the soil and 
with the cultivation of the growing 
plants. 

In recent years considerable headway 
has been made in identification of the 
forces that result in different products 
from staffs of the same quality. One of 
them is the financial level on which the 
schools are operated, in no small degree 
determined by the salaries paid individ- 
ual teachers and the numerical adequacy 
of the staff. On this latter point, in the 
metropolitan area of New York varia- 
tion in staffing ranges from fewer than 
30 staff members per thousand children 
to go staff members per thousand chil- 
dren. It does not take much imagination 
to grasp the possible differences in pro- 


ductiveness that would be brought about 
by doubling or tripling the staff while 
maintaining its quality. 

Another important consideration is the 
adequacy of facilities and of materials to 
work with. It is short-sighted economy 
to hire first-class workmen and then give 
them inadequate tools with which to 
work. 

Administration. A very influential fac- 
tor in the productiveness of the teaching 
staff is the pattern of working together 
which is established in the school system 
—in other words, the character of the 
school administration. This factor is not 
easy to evaluate. Somewhere in the heart 
of it, however, is the question of the re- 
lationship of the authority which the 
workers in a given school must neces- 
sarily exercise to the lay body which by 
law carries the responsibility. There are 
hints that this may be the key to the loss 
of educational effectiveness in great Cities, 
where those who must exercise the au- 
thority for the thousands of acts which 
make up the day-to-day operation of the 
schools are by law far removed from the 
lay body charged by law with responsi- 
bility. Of course the responsible lay 
body I am referring to is the board of 
education. 

The newer methods of administration 
have recognized that during the last fifty 
years teachers have emerged from the 
class where they were considered largely 
as a group lacking understanding and 
judgment outside the realm of textbooks. 
Teachers have grown up. They are no 
longer juveniles, although a great deal of 
the administration of schools which we 
have inherited still assumes that they are. 

The Public. A fourth great factor 
that affects the success of the operation 
of a school staff is the public itself. With 
a few statistics from the census we can 
predict the quality of the schools of a 
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community more accurately than we 
can from the character of the teaching 
staff or from the administration or from 
the financial level. At least this is true for 
a community that has not been fenced off 
from the schools, as I fear is largely the 
case in the great cities. 

This works two ways. Good commu- 
nities make good schools. Adequate fi- 
nances, a good staff, and an understand- 
ing administration tend to flow from a 
good community. It would be destruc- 
tive, then, to fence the schools off from 
a good community. On the other side 
of the scale, good schools develop with 
the greatest difficulty i in poor communi- 
ties. A rather convincing argument can 
be made for fencing off the schools from 
poor communities. Consciously or un- 
consciously, our great cities have fenced 
off the schools from all the people be- 
cause of fear of inept communities in 
their midst. 

The community characteristics that af- 
fect good schools seem to operate in the 
psychological realm. Some communities 
want good schools. With them the pro- 
duction of schools is a major objective. 
The people in the community—all the 
people, parents and others—undertake by 
their own decisions to tax themselves 
heavier than their neighbors in other 
communities. In some instances they may 
choose to examine more carefully the 
necessity to purchase new fire equip- 
ment—to be sure that the old equipment 
has lost its effectiveness not just its shine; 
or they may withdraw from community 
enterprises designed to increase comfort 
of living, if this sacrifice is necessary to 
achieve what they want in education. 

In such circumstances schools are the 
thoughts of the community. They are 
its day-to-day concern. If taxes are 
raised, it is to obtain money for purposes 
already decided upon by the community 


and the teaching staff. Raising the money 
is the last act in the preparation for a de- 
sired change, not the first act which must 
be followed by “selling” the public and 

“selling” the teaching staff. In a very real 
sense, the whole community is the school 
and the school itself is but a part of the 
larger Community organism. 


Here, then, we have the measure of 
factors for producing a good school. In 
terms of their strength, as indicated by 
the accuracy with which we can predict 
the quality of the schools, the one named 
last—the community—comes first. That 
named second to the last—the character 


_ of the administration—comes second. 


The subject of this discussion—finance— 
comes third. If we placed the teaching 
staff on this scale, it would be somewhere 
near finance. Probably it is more helpful, 
however, to think of the teaching staff as 
the seed we are to plant, and the com- 
munity, the administration, and the fi- 
nancial level as three great elements of 
the environment that must be healthy 
and wholesome if the teaching staff is to 
produce according to its potentialities. 


A CLOSER LOOK AT FINANCE 


Now it should be clear that when I 
say, “Tell me what you are spending for 
schools and I will tell you what kind of 
schools you have” I am by no means say- 
ing that finance is the only important 
aspect to be given consideration. This is 
not so by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion. But it is true that finance is one of 
the most important elements in the com- 
plex that produces good schools. Initially 
good schools without adequate financing 
are as ineffectual as a good automobile, 
smooth roads, and no gasoline. 

In the remainder of this discussion I 
shall center attention on the finance fac- 
tor. I shall confine my remarks to two 
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phases: (1) what it is related to in the 
educational program; (2) how it is tied 
in with the critical element of responsi- 
bility for action in the name of the 
public. 

Money and What It Buys. During 
the last thirty years a score of state-wide 
studies have been carried on to identify 
the relationship between the expenditure 
per pupil per year for the operation of 
schools and the characteristics of the 
educational program. From these studies 
it is clear that as we go up the expendi- 
ture scale we find the educational pro- 
grams improving the methods they use 
in meeting the objectives all schools hope 
to attain: (1) the effective instillation of 
the tools of intelligence—the three R’s, 
understanding of the world we live in, 
and skill in thinking; (2) the develop- 
ment of children into wholesome, healthy 
adults; (3) the orientation of children 
and young people with the world they 
live in, involving their preparation for 
citizenship, home and family living, and 
their place in the world of work. 

The differences are so marked at dif- 
ferent expenditure levels that even the 
crudest of the studies reveal important 
things; for example, the earlier studies 
showed that as the expenditure level rose, 
the percentage of children required to 
repeat a grade gradually lessened and 
finally all but disappeared. This is a 
suggestion of what is confirmed by the 
more exacting studies: that as the ex- 
penditure level rises, the school is suc- 
cessful with larger percentages of those 
with whom it deals. The schools that 
spend more, by and large, depend less 
on mass methods. First they become 
concerned with the pathological cases 
that develop in mass education. They 
provide special classes and special serv- 
ices of all sorts for those whom mass 
methods serve least adequately. At 
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higher expenditure levels the schools 
emerge into a pattern of working more 
and more with all children of school 
age in such ways that these pathological 
conditions tend to disappear. They place 
less dependence upon the infallibility of 
a magic method and get down to the 
smooth, everyday common sense of help- 
ing boys and girls to grow in intelligence, 
in wholesomeness of personality, and in 
their orientation to the world about 
them. 

It has been exceedingly interesting to 
me to discover that many of the im- 
provements that come with higher ex- 
penditure level are almost certainly by- 
products. Normally, individual school 
systems rise from one expenditure level 
to another as a result of decisions having 
to do with very specific problems. They 
may desire to improve the lot of the 
teachers in the community; they may 
want more teachers simply on the com- 
mon-sense basis that if it is worth while 
to hire a good teacher it is worth while 
to give her few enough pupils so that she 
can work effectively with all of them; 
or they may want the addition of this 
or that specific service. In spite of these 
decisions that result in an increase of the 
expenditure level, improvement comes 
all along the line. The skills are taught 
more in conformity with the facts of 
life. Knowledge is imparted in a way 
that increases the intelligence of our 
people. Individual children as persons 
are given more attention. A better job 
is done in the orientation of children 
with their world. This probably should 
not be surprising, for have we not al- 
ready stated that teachers are no longer 
juve eniles, and don’t we all know that 
human beings, when those who sponsor 
them indicate a belief in them, blossom 
in all sorts of ways? 

From these studies of what may be 
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expected from various expenditure levels, 
the policy has been drawn for the es- 
tablishment of minimum levels of ex- 
penditure on which communities are 
allowed to operate. A particularly good 
job has been done on this in the state of 
New York. There the foundation level 
of support for education has been placed 
at a level where these studies show 
that strong education is likely to germi- 
nate. I venture to predict that the decision 
of the New York State Legislature over 
the past half-dozen years to establish 
a defensible level of school support, as 
it affects a goodly proportion of the 
two million children in this state over the 
years, will go a long way in offsetting 
the pathological results of the maladroit- 
ness of our generation of adults in han- 
dling our problems. New York is indeed 
building a reservoir of intelligent, under- 
standing, wholesome, well-oriented peo- 
ple who will stand America in good 
stead. 

Responsibility for Action. The other 
facet of this problem, responsibility for 
action in the name of the public, may 
be harder to understand because it deals 
with less tangible things. Its concern is 
the method of control associated with 
this great enterprise. Since 1812 the 
typical method of control in New York 
State has been by special governmental 
arrangement through which the people 
in each community, within the limits 
set by law or central authorities, had 
direct responsibility over the vast au- 
thority required in the day-to- day 
operation of their schools. This plan was 
recommended by a commission in 1811, 
was adopted by the legislature in 1812, 
and is still universally used in this state 
in all central, union free, and village dis- 
tricts. It provided for two responsible 
bodies: a school board which served 
continuously as a responsible agent with 


powers to make rules with the force of 
law for the governing of the schools; 
the district meeting with powers to deter- 
mine the amount of money to be raised 
and how it was to be spent, and to 
order the levying of the necessary taxes 
for raising the money. This district 
meeting is an annual affair at which the 
budget for the ensuing year is threshed 
out. It is open to all of the eligible voters 
in the school district, and is subject to 
call for emergency actions. 

This type of organization has operated 
in New York for one hundred and forty 
years in communities with vision and 
broad horizons, and in communities lack- 
ing in these respects. Legal safeguards are 
established for protecting the schools 
in instances where a community goes 
berserk, as sometimes happens with com- 
munities as well as with persons. In such 
cases the commissioner of education has 
the power to decide on the budget and 
order the levying of the necessary local 
taxes. 

It is my belief that this combination 
provides the most wholesome relation- 
ship of responsibility and authority for 
the operation of schools that has as yet 
evolved. A test of this has been the con- 
tinued vigor of local support for edu- 
cation in the communities so governed in 
spite of the vast increases in state aid 
over the past thirty years. States that have 
a less close relationship of the public and 
the schools have not fared so well on this 
test. Communities with their education so 
governed provide better support than 
those that leave the responsibility solely 
to elected officials, whether educational 
or municipal, and by and large are 
quicker to respond to economic changes, 
such as inflation, where the man on the 
street at least knows what inflation does 
to a teacher even if remote officials 
charged with the fiscal responsibility in 
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our great communities seem to fail to 
understand it. 

In cities this close relationship of the 
responsible public with the vast authority 
necessary to operate a school from day 
to day becomes more and more attenu- 
ated so that we have in the state of New 
York at one and the same time the best 
examples of a system of control that 
has stood the test of time and the worst 
example of attenuated public control as 
represented by New York City. One of 
the obstacles to clear thinking about 
this matter is that the results are long- 
range. A community operated with at- 
tenuated control tends to worsen over 
the years in its ability to cope with its 
educational problems, but the worsening 
is so slow and so gradual and so diffused 
as to escape notice. Accordingly, such 
an issue as fiscal independence of the 
board of education in the city of New 
York is threshed out by generation after 
generation and tends to get into the 
realm of the likes and dislikes of indi- 
viduals who at the moment are in con- 
trol. It is not considered adequately in 
terms of its long-range effects. How- 
ever, perhaps the most unfortunate thing 
about not getting this settled is that it 
keeps our attention on what is really 
only a first step back toward a re- 
sponsible authority situation in our great 
cities that will result in more productive 
schools. What we need is not to have 
our good minds working on fiscal in- 


dependence or fiscal dependence, but to 
get our fiscal independence for what it 
is worth and then put our creative minds 
to work on building back what we lost 
when, fifty years ago, it was decided 
to place public responsibility for the 
millions of acts of authority required for 
the operation of the schools in this great 
city upon a group of nine men out of 
eight million citizens. The correction 
of this situation requires inventiveness 
and straight thinking by hundreds of 
people. I have seen only a mere begin- 
ning of such thinking in the thirty years 
that I have lived in this city. The prob- 
lem will never be solved as long as we 
do not even realize that it exists. 


The financial level is clearly one of the 
vital issues in the production of good 
schools. But it cannot be considered as 
being in a vacuum. Associated with it 
more than any other one thing is the 
quality of the community as a com- 
munity—the legal machinery by which 
the community balances the vast au- 
thority over our children with public 
responsibility. Associated with it also 
is the character of administration—how 
people work together. These three issues 
set the stage for those who more than 
all others make the school, the teaching 
staff. But critical in the group is finance 
and that which is closely associated with 
it, the character of the machinery for 
exercising the public responsibility. 
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Cooperative Testing-in-Action and 


Implementing of Ideas” 


GORDON N. MACKENZIE 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ERSONS who are concerned with 
educational effectiveness 
frequently speak of it as a problem of 
relating practice to theory—of getting 
ideas into operation. Let me illustrate 
with a simple idea and with an ac- 
companying observation on related prac- 
tice. 

A commonplace statement such as 
“Instruction should be adjusted to indi- 
vidual differences” is probably accepted 
by 100 per cent of those reading it. Since 
the beginning of the testing movement, 
early in the present century, we have 
become increasingly conscious of indi- 
vidual differences, and we have been 
able to measure individual differences in 
ability and achievement. We know that 
a fourth-grade class is likely to include 
a range of four to eight years in reading 
ability. Our professional literature indi- 
cates that if each individual is to be 
given maximum help he should be taken 
where he is and guided to higher levels 
of achievement. This implies providing 
materials adapted to his level of ability. 
Do we find that practice in the schools 
is in accord with our literature and our 
teachings? We do not. In probably 75 
per cent of the fourth-grade classrooms 


*Based upon an address given at the Teachers 
College Dinner during the Boston convention 
of the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. 
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in America an effort is made to have all 
children study the same textbooks at the 
same time, do the same arithmetic prob- 
lems, and so on. Now what are the 
obstacles to getting into practice what 
we say we know to be right? Obviously, 
more is involved than just the way we 
handle individual differences. Hundreds 
of examples could be cited of a dis- 
crepancy between what is generally ac- 
cepted by the profession as being good 
and what is actually done. 

I challenge the assumption that the 
problem or difficulty in implementing 
our ideas lies in the theory—practice 
relationship as it is usually considered. 
I suggest that we have been too much 
inclined to assume that theory and prac- 
tice are two separate entities—that we 
first must analyze our problem and get 
our thinking straight, and then develop 
practices to implement our theory. We 
have taken this approach both in the 
development and clarification of ideas 
and in our courses in education—ideas, 
theories, or principles first, and then 
practice or implementation. 


I suggest that this is not the most 
profitable way to work. In the develop- 
ment of new ideas and in instruction, 
we could probably profit greatly by 
keeping theory and practice in focus at 
all times. I should like to illustrate this 
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by examining three important aspects of 
professional life and development: cur- 
riculum ideas, curriculum research or 
problem-solving, and the preparation of 
teachers and other curriculum workers. 

Developments in these three facets of 
our work largely determine the right of 
curriculum workers to be regarded as a 
professional group. 

Curriculum ideas. By curriculum ideas 
I mean our beliefs, hunches, insights, 
and tested and verified facts—call it cur- 
riculum theory if you will. Individual 
differences, the importance of pupil pur- 
poses, the significance of activity on the 
part of learners, and the role of lay citi- 
zens in curriculum improvement are a 
few of the areas in which we have 
developed a considerable body of ideas 
and opinions, as well as a few facts. 
Certainly the quality of our ideas and of 
our thinking on such matters will exert 
tremendous influence in the years ahead. 

It may help a bit to review what has 
happened historically in relation to the 
development of curriculum ideas. As we 
know, our first curriculum ideas were 
imported from Europe. For many years 
after the settlement of the colonies those 
interested in education continued to look 
to Europe for guidance and help in solv- 
ing curriculum problems. 

Teachers had little or no professional 
preparation at first. Gradually, however, 
various things happened. Horace Mann 
stimulated the development of an edu- 
cational publication about 1808. William 
Russell published the American Journal 
of Education, 1826-31. In-service edu- 
cation for teachers, through teachers’ in- 
stitutes, was started by Henry Barnard 
in Connecticut in 1839. The first normal 
school, Samuel Hall’s, was founded at 
Concord, Vermont, in 1823, and the 
first state normal school, 
Massachusetts, in 1839. 


in Lexington, 
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Such curriculum ideas as there were 
tended to be developed by those who 
were close to school situations or associ- 
ated with teacher education. ; 

In 1888, however, an event of great 
significance occurred: the first graduate 
instruction in education was provided, at 
New York University and the New York 
College for the Training of Teachers, 
later named Teachers College. As grad- 
uate schools of education dev eloped 
there was ever-increasing demand for 
scholarship and research in education. 
Now students of education flock to these 
centers of graduate study. 

Professors in graduate schools have 
been studying philosophy, psychology, 
human growth and development, and 
sociology to determine the implications 
of these fields for the educative process, 
for materials of instruction, for the or- 
ganization of instruction, and for related 
matters. As an illustration, there is the 
dominant influence of John Dewey, a 
philosopher and theorist. Dewey signi- 
fied the revolt against the religious dom- 
ination of moral education, the disci- 
plinary concept of education, and the 
informational goal which had pervaded 
elementary education during the nine- 
teenth century. He clarified the psycho- 
logical and social sides of education and 
made clear their interdependence. He 
also presented education as an active 
process of experiencing, stressed the im- 
portance of adapting subject matter and 
method to child needs, and gave new sig- 
nificance to children’s interests. 

What we have witnessed since the 
turn of the century appears to be a grow- 
ing tendency for curriculum ideas to be 
developed in graduate schools of edu- 
cation without the leadership of field 
personnel which was customary during 
an earlier period. It seems quite possible 
that the curriculum theories or ideas 
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which emerged during the first half-cen- 
tury of graduate study in education 
might have guided practice more fully 
than they have, had they emerged from 
action situations in which there was full 
participation of field personnel. Insofar 
as professors of curriculum have been 
involved in the development of ideas 
or concepts they have probably tended 
to generalize on the basis of their own 
experience, to draw upon the available 
research, and to limit the testing of their 
ideas to the verbal level. 

However, changes appear to be under 
way. Professors in the curriculum area 
seem to be finding more support and 
help than formerly from a full measure 
of participation by field people. 

There seems to be a slight barrier be- 
tween university staff members and pub- 
lic school workers, possibly because of 
the differences in their day-to-day ex- 
periences and activities. This sometimes 
creates problems in communication in 
group discussions at conferences, as well 
as in work on a specific school problem. 
Certainly both groups have the same 
basic interests. 

In our Department of Curriculum and 
Teaching at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia, staff members are finding means of 
keeping in touch with field situations 
continuously. We like to listen, to hear 
how various individuals work. This, how- 
ever, is not enough and efforts are being 
made to gather evidence relating to 
various ideas. For example, several of us 
have modified considerably some of our 
ideas relative to the role of the indi- 
vidual school unit in curriculum im- 
provement, as a result of a systematic 
canvass of teachers’ perceptions relative 
to working on an individual building 
basis as contrasted with other possi- 
bilities. What may be just as important, 
we have altered the w ay in which we 


state our ideas as a result of this new 
evidence. Similiarly, our thinking rela- 
tive to the functioning of a university 
staff member as a consultant has been 
modified perceptibly as a result of syste- 
matic interviewing of teachers in several 
systems where we have worked. It is 
my belief that we have only begun to 
discover the possible contribution from a 
genuinely cooperative approach to prob- 
lems involving both the practitioner and 
the professor of education. 

Consultant service to schools, partly 
for the purpose of a cooperative attack 
on ideas, is already underway. Through 
our Curriculum Service Center and re- 
lated activities we are well launched 
on this type of activity and are working 
with a number of communities. Teams of 
staff members from various departments 
of the College are often associated in 
these ventures. This adds the contribu- 
tion of the specialist in child develop- 
ment, in educational sociology, or in one 
of the subject fields. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that our 
curriculum ideas will become more firmly 
grounded in reality and more readily 
applicable to a variety of field situations 
when they emerge from field situations 
in which they have been rigorously 
checked at each step of the way, in terms 
of evidence and data which only teachers 
and other field workers can procure or 
provide. 

Obviously, there is no magic in merely 
having university professors work co- 
operatively w ith school personnel on 
their curriculum problems. To some ex- 
tent, and in some fashion, that has been 
going on for years. The real pay-off, in 
terms of improved curriculum thinking, 
appears to demand at least three con- 
ditions: (1) Problems must be thought- 
fully and_ intelligently approached by 
all ‘(professors and practitioners) who 
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work together, with real effort being 
made to understand the basic issues in- 
volved. (2) To check ideas, data must 
be gathered at each step of the way and 
cooperatively analyzed by all partici- 
pants. (3) Efforts must be made to gen- 
eralize and to learn from the data 
gathered. In brief, an experimental frame 
of mind is needed by all participants. 

Curriculum research or problem solv- 
ing. This aspect of our professional life 
is, of course, closely related to the de- 
velopment of curriculum ideas and is 
also a prominent characteristic of the 
first half-century of graduate study in 
education. E. L. Thorndike first gained 
prominence (early in the present cen- 
tury) by proving false and inadequate 
an educational concept—namely, trans- 
fer of training—which had been accepted 
for many years. Developments in testing 
and statistics in the early 1900’s sub- 
stantially aided the scientific study of 
education. There were many investiga- 
tions of specific details of method, such 
as whether children should be taught to 
add a column up or to add it down. 
However, there has been little research 
dealing with many of the bigger prob- 
lems, such as whether arithmetic should 
be organized on a logical or a subject 
basis for purposes of instruction. Much 
of the research that has been done seems 
atomistic and trivial. But we should not 
underestimate its significance; it did aid 
us in moving forward. 

Attention should be given to the fact, 
however, that most of the scientific 
studies of education were doctoral dis- 
sertations or other single contributions 
made by thousands of individuals. In 
other words, the great mass of the pro- 
fessors of education, and especially of 
those concerned with the curriculum, 
could not be thought of as avid research 
workers dedicating their lives to the in- 


vestigation of educational problems or 
the checking of educational ideas. The 
pressure of classroom teaching, as well 
as other demands, made this impossible. 

Unfortunately, research bureaus and 
departments in school systems have not 
found it possible to conduct much re- 
search of widespread or general value 
outside of the system being served. In 
fact the amount of research being under- 
taken in the curriculum field is so small, 
when compared with the enormity of 
our problems, that one may well ques- 
tion whether we can expect progress in 
curriculum theory and practice as a 
result of current research efforts. 

Fortunately, there are encouraging 
signs of a growing interest in research. 
Without implying criticism of the variety 
of research efforts under way, it may be 
pointed out that there is a trend toward 
action-centered studies which are an in- 
tegral part of some ongoing school or 
college activity. The full participation 
of the school personnel associated with 
the activity, of which the research effort 
is a part, is of course a very important 
consideration. By full participation of 
school personnel I mean participation in 
defining the problems and purposes, in 
stating hypotheses, in determining the 
research design, and in gathering and 
interpreting data. This is a difficult 
process and we still have much to learn 
about it. 

The magnitude of the research prob- 
lems and of the task of operating in 
field situations makes the use of teams 
of college staff and field personnel seem 
logical. The cooperation of various col- 
lege staff specialists, as well as field per- 
sonnel, in establishing the purposes of 
research, designing studies, gathering 


data, and interpreting findings now ap- 
pears to be valuable and important. 
The preparation of teachers and other 
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curriculum workers. <A third line of 
development, worthy of careful con- 
sideration, is the nature of instruction in 
advanced courses. Our very continuance 
as a professional group, as well as our 
ability to increase the quality of our 
service, is dependent on the kind of 
preparation we provide for the members 
of our professional group. If we view 
developments in this area historically, 
we find apprentice training, on-the-job 
training, and self-training. This was sup- 
plemented by teachers’ institutes which 
were largely verbal in character. It seems 
reasonably accurate to say that, as gradu- 
ate schools of education developed, most 
courses were concerned with theory, 
ideas, and scientific research. 

The ideas and facts which received 
attention in these early courses are re- 
flected somewhat by course titles. Courses 
in history, philosophy, and principles 
of education dominated the early work. 
Courses in psychology, which were in- 
troduced later, were often devoted to 
laboratory studies and quite unrelated to 
classroom teaching and learning situa- 
tions. Even courses in methods of teach- 
ing were often taught as theory courses, 
not even illustrated by practice. 

Professors spent much time presenting 
the logic of their ideas and projecting 
and checking their own experience. 
They analyzed and re-analyzed their 
ideas. Most of the textbooks used were 
written by professors who were prob- 
ably more concerned—at the time of 
writing at least—about the reaction of 
other professors than about the learning 
of students. Professors taught their ideas 
to thousands of individuals seeking to 
enter the teaching profession, and to 
other thousands of experienced teachers 
who sought to improve their status. The 
simultaneous development of ideas and 
practices, with students, in practical 
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working situations was at a minimum. 
The method was almost entirely verbal. 

However, the verbal transmission of 
curriculum ideas and of the findings of 
curriculum research—whether through 
college classes, teachers’ institutes, or 
faculty meetings—has been slow to in- 
fluence professional behavior. Many con- 
cepts widely discussed and generally 
accepted, such as the desirability of ad- 
justing teaching to individual differences, 
cited earlier in this discussion, are still far 
from being achieved on a broad basis. 

Improvement in our pre-service and 
in-service education has indeed been a 
slow process. We have been slow to 
apply our educational ideas and research 
findings to our own programs of profes- 
sional education whether these were con- 
ducted by colleges and universities or by 
school systems. We have been very slow 
to abandon the old style institute and the 
lecture as types of in-service education. 

But again there are encouraging trends. 
To illustrate, in our Department of Cur- 
riculum and Teaching there is increasing 
attention to finding out just what our 
current curriculum ideas mean for our 
own instruction. We have had _ staff 
seminars dealing with the problem. We 
have a staff committe designing a col- 
lege classrom with optimum facilities. 
The use of group procedures and student 
participation has been explored. 

Field experience in support of class- 
room work has received extensive con- 
sideration and some practice. I anticipate 
substantial contributions in this area 
as new types of doctoral study, em- 
phasizing a coordination of college in- 
struction and field study, are provided. 
New-type programs of in-service edu- 
cation are being tried which involve non- 
credit work directed by our staff in field 
situations as a part of the ongoing con- 
sideration of local problems. New-type 
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conferences or institutes are being de- 
veloped which emphasize activity of the 
participants. One of these stressed teacher 
use and development of science and art 
materials, visual aids, and projective ma- 
terials. Another institute stressed work 
with teachers at the College, followed 
by or supplemented by work with them 
in their own field situations. 

Similiarly, in the pre-service prepara- 
tion of teachers, we have been working 
with new patterns of relationships be- 
tween what might be thought of as the 
usual course work and the field practice. 
Also, in the preparation of college 
teachers of curriculum and instruction, 
an area in which we have many advanced 
students, we are increasingly centering 
instruction on field situations and prob- 
lems. These new practices in instruction 
are still on a trial basis. As we establish 
patterns of working which give promise, 
we want to submit them to more inten- 
sive study. We have yet to move into a 
more rigorous evaluation of these prac- 
tices in terms of their influence on class- 
room teaching or other professional ac- 
tivities of participants. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, it seems well to restate 
four points which have been stressed in 
the foregoing discussion. 

1. Our profession is becoming in- 
creasingly aware that our effectiveness 
is not measured by the level of our 
preparation, the quality of our ideas, or 
the quality of the research findings we 
may possess. Our success is measured 
by our ability to implement our ideas and 
to use our know ledge. The crucial ques- 
tion is, What influence do our ideas have 
on the millions of children, youth, 
and adults who are the participants— 
the learners—in organized programs 
throughout the nation? We can be sure 
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that the influence of our educational 
ideas and concepts will be largely de- 
endent on the way in which they are 
used by the approximately 1,000,000 
teachers of the nation. In other words, it 
is the use we as a professional group 
make of our knowledge that is important. 

2. There is a great discrepancy be- 
tween our knowledge and our practice. 
This discrepancy is emphasized when we 
view the tremendous gap between the 
best and the poorest schools. 

3. We have made great progress since 
the beginning of the graduate study of 
education a little more than fifty years 
ago. However, in the area of curriculum 
and instruction possibly too great an em- 
phasis has been placed on the develop- 
ment of ideas outside of a field context. 
The corrective, however, is not simply 
a matter of professors’ becoming more 
practical and field people’s becoming more 
theoretical. There is a need for the pro- 
fessors and the practitioners to work to- 
gether in attending to the heart and core 
of our professional life. Much could be 
gained if both groups would share 
responsibility and cooperate in the de- 
velopment of (a) curriculum ideas, (d) 
curriculum research or problem solving, 
and (c) the preparation of members of 
our profession. 

4. As the Department of Curriculum 
and Teaching approaches these three 
aspects of professional activity, I pre- 
sume the phrase, cooperative testing-in- 
action might be most descriptive of its 
way of working: cooperative, in the 
sense of fostering the full participation 
of our staff with field personnel; testing, 
in the sense of continuously seeking to 
gather better evidence with which to 
check the validity of our ideas and prac- 
tices; im action, in the sense of having 
this “cooperation” and this “testing” 
centered in professional action situations. 
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Theory of Cooperative Planning 


in Education 
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. process of cooperative planning 
in a classroom—or anywhere else for 
that matter—is, of course, a complicated 
affair. In it, if it is to be successful, a 
number of different personalities—dif- 
ferent in basic temperament, in age and 
sex, in family experience, in the inner life 
of imagination and feeling, in perception 
of w hat it is important and possible and 
right to think and to do, in their ways of 
relating themselves to other people in 
roles, in status within the social structure 
of the community and of the group 
doing the planning—must somehow find 
a common goal and define a common 
task which is both “realistic” and excit- 
ing. They must organize themselves ef- 
fectively to work on it, develop inter- 
personal relations which support rather 
than thwart the tasks to be done, develop 
and sustain a common good feeling about 
their group and its work, develop and 
use common criteria in evaluating their 
group effort, and organize and systema- 
tize the learnings which their experience 
is providing them. Throughout all of 
this, various complicated demands and re- 
quirements from the school system, from 
parents and other members of the adult 
community, and from the larger profes- 
sional group of which the teacher is a 
part must be satisfied. This complexity of 
the process of cooperation is not stressed 
in order to discourage those who are 
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trying to learn more about it. These same 
factors, biological, psychological, and so- 
cial, are present whether or not we try to 
manage them cooperatively. Authori- 
tarian ways of getting and keeping these 
factors related in some kind of working 
order are just as complicated as coopera- 
tive ways, although teachers exercising 
authoritarian control may be able more 
easily to suppress recognition of the com- 
plexity of human feelings and reactions 
in the persons and groups they are man- 
aging than can teachers working co- 
operatively and trying to teach others to 
plan and work cooperatively too. 

The reasons for stressing the complexi- 
ties of group planning are to save us 
from trying to identify leadership in co- 
operative planning with some simple set 
of tricks and devices, and to suggest the 
variety of learning opportunities for both 
teachers and students which are presented 
by thoughtful attempts to work coopera- 
tively. To ov ersimplify the processes of 
cooperation is to fail not only in realizing 
important potential opportunities for 
learning about people and groups of peo- 
ple in processes of planning but also in 
making school work as it is planned less 
productive than it need be. 

Whenever we are trying to find our 
way through some complicated terrain, 
we prepare or obtain a map of the area. 
A map is a kind of oversimplification of 
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the actual terrain, but it is nevertheless 
useful if we do not treat it as a photo- 
graph and assume that nothing but what 
is shown on the map actually exists. We 
may map the complexities of the process 
of cooperative planning by suggesting 
five different pairs of spectacles through 
which we may look at any given experi- 
ence of planning in order to understand 
and assess it. It is important for us to 
recognize that the aspect of a planning 
operation revealed through each of these 
pairs of spectacles is an aspect closely re- 
lated to and overlapping other aspects 
which other ways of looking will high- 
light for us. These five approaches to the 
study of cooperative planning suggest a 
classification for the learnings which are 
desirable for teachers and other leaders 
to acquire as they work to improve their 
abilities to plan cooperatively with 
groups. By the same token, they suggest 
learnings which students may be helped 
to acquire during their experiences with 
cooperative ways of working. 


DEVELOPING EXPERIMENTAL 
THINKING 


First of all, we may look at coopera- 
tive planning as a process of conscious 
problem-solving. This approach high- 
lights the logical-methodological aspect 
of the planning operation. It emphasizes 
a concern on the part of teachers and 
other leaders to assure that the solutions 
reached in planning are valid and that the 
hypotheses formulated and used in defin- 
ing and solving problems receive some 
sort of testing and validation in the proc- 

Two roughly equivalent languages 
are commonly used in discussing this 
aspect of cooperative work. One is the 
language of “goals” and “means.” The 
other is the language of “problems,” 
“hy potheses,” and “testing through ac- 
tion.” The following is a ty ypical formula- 


tion of the phases of cooperative work 
— as conscious problem-solving, 

. Locating the central feelings of dif- 
uly in the group. 

. Selecting the difficulty which rep- 
resents the area of greatest group con- 
cern (general area of goal). 

3. Formulating the difficulty as a prob- 
lem to be solved. 

4. Identifying various alternative solu- 
tions to the problem or hypotheses con- 
cerning its solution (general means for 
reaching the goal). 

. Collecting information relative to 
relating this information to 
alternative hypotheses by discovering 
what each means in terms of action and 
probable consequences. 

6. Choosing one alternative solution as 
most promising for the group (defined 
goal). 

7. Planning steps to be taken in carry- 
ing out this solution (defined means to 
be tested). 

8. Acting and evaluating action as it is 
carried out (testing in action). 

g. Replanning in the light of these 
evaluations. 

It is no doubt true that planning which 
omits such elements as these from its 
processes, or in which any of these is 
poorly done, is likely to lead to invalid 
plans and learnings. Teachers are quite 
properly concerned with assessing the 
validity of the thinking which the group 
is doing and with helping the group also 
to be concerned. This analysis suggests 
certain broad conditions of validity for 
processes of group thinking. 

A danger arises from attempting to 
use such a scheme exclusively as a step- 
by-step pattern to which cooperative 
work must conform. The pattern here 
presented is not properly seen as a chron- 
ological order of steps in thinking, either 
by the individual or by the group. It is 
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rather an identification of crucial points 
at which the validity of thinking proc- 
esses needs to be checked. To attempt to 
follow it step-by-step is likely (1) to 
lead to neglect of psy chological and so- 
cial factors w hich are necessary to in- 
dividual and group growth in a coopera- 
tive setting, (2) to neglect learnings 
about cooperation which do not fall into 
this pattern, and (3) to lead to plans 
which are less workable and less highly 
motivated than would otherwise be 
possible. 


DEVELOPING AN 
EFFECTIVE GROUP 

Cooperative planning may also be seen 
as a process by which a more effective 
group is dev eloped. It is probably true 
that groups are necessary media both for 
effecting certain kinds of action and for 
promoting certain kinds of learnings on 
the part of members. Whether teachers 
are concerned with developing a class- 
room of individuals into an effective ac- 
tion group or a productive learning group 
or both, it is unlikely that the group will 
develop, except by chance, unless atten- 
tion is focused on processes of group 
formation and development and unless 
the group is made aware of the processes 
and is concerned with controlling them 
to serve its purposes. This approach high- 
lights the social-psy chological aspects of 
group development as they are facilitated 
or hindered in efforts to plan coopera- 
tively. 

It is not possible to summarize here 
what is currently known or believed 
about group formation and development.’ 


1See Ruth Cunningham and _ Associates, 
Understanding Group Behavior of Boys and 
Girls (Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 1950), and 
Kenneth Benne and Bozidar Muntyan (eds.), 
Human Relations in Curriculum Change, Part 


The following questions will suggest the 
kinds of concerns about cooperative plan- 
ning which teachers who accept this ap- 
proach as valid are likely to develop. 

1. Do all members feel free to con- 
tribute and to influence the direction of 
group effort? If not, what forces are 
inhibiting such participation? 

2. Do all members feel increasingly 
that they belong in the life of the group? 


3. Are all members able to sense the 
kinds of participation which the group 
needs at any one time, and are they flexi- 
ble in their pattern of contribution to fit 
this perceived need? 

4. Is the group able to vary its pro- 
cedures to serve members’ needs which 
do not fit into a pattern of sustained, 
conscious work or of problem-solving? 


5. Is the group flexible enough to make 
good use of the resources of individual 
members and of subgroups in serving 
group goals? 

6. Does the group regard the feelings 
of members about how things are going 
in the group as important data, and are 
they able to share and analyze feelings 
as a basis of revising group procedures 
when they are experiencing frustration 
and divisiveness? 

It seems important for teachers to re- 
member that effective groups do not de- 
velop without some conscious attention 
to the social-psychological factors which 
inhibit or promote healthy group de- 
velopment. Teachers need to learn how 
to detect and analyze these factors, how 
to help students detect and analyze them, 
and how to use such data and interpreta- 
tions as a basis for replanning group pro- 
cedures and patterns. 


Ill, (Dryden Press, New York, 1951) for 
fuller treatments of the social-psychological 
aspects of group formation and development. 
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DEVELOPING EFFECTIVE 
GROUP DISCIPLINE 


Cooperative planning may also be seen 
as a means of productive management 
and control of group life. This aspect of 
cooperation may properly be called its 
political aspect. Every group may be seen 
as a structure of power relations, in which 
power is defined as ability to influence 
the direction, tempo, and pattern of 
group and member effort. Every class- 
room group works within a power struc- 
ture defined by the school system in 
which it operates. Every classroom group 
develops an internal power structure as 
well. 

Any group must take these power 
structures into account if its planning is 
to be realistic and its attempts to act on 
its plans are not to lead to frustration 
and failure. Important contributions of 
the learnings which may come to a group 
attempting to plan and work coopera- 
tively are an awareness of power as an 
aspect of social operation and control, 
and responsible attitudes toward sharing 
in redefinition of power structures 
when these inhibit rather than support 
desirable group and individual activities. 

The realistic hope in cooperative plan- 
ning is not that power and authority will 
disappear from the life of the classroom 
or the school. It is rather that more and 
more of the discipline required for ef- 
fective group living and learning will be 
defined and improved cooperatively by 
the group; that disciplines and respon- 
sibilities, by being self-imposed and 
group reinforced, will require a minimum 
of the policing, coercion, and conflict 
which tend to be wasteful of human re- 
sources and of common satisfactions in 
group life. It is doubtful whether these 
happy results will follow unless teachers 
and, through them, students become 


aware of and responsible toward the polit- 
ical—the power—aspects of cooperative 
planning and work. 


DEVELOPING POSITIVE ATTI- 
TUDES TOWARD CHANGE 


Every new project in a classroom or 
school requires changes in the knowledge 
and behavior of the persons concerned 
and frequently in the attitudes and rela- 
tionships of personnel as well. In a readily 
intelligible sense, all education is designed 

produce changes, presumably desir- 
able, in those being educated. At the 
present time, more educators are seeing 
the need for change in the patterns of 
education also. This calls not only for 
attention to change in persons and groups 
within the going patterns of schooling 
but also for the making of changes in the 
going patterns of schooling. The problem 
of judging the desirability or undesir- 
ability of changes is an important and dif- 
ficult one which cannot be explored here. 
But, assuming that a desirable direction 
of change has been determined, we still 
have the problem of finding ways of 
helping people adjust to change with a 
minimum of disruptive dissatisfactions on 
the part of personnel concerned, with 
a minimum of irrational resistance, and 
with a maximum of learning. 

Methods of participation in planning 
adjustments to altered conditions have 
seemed to many to define the desirable 
technology of change in industry and in 
social planning at various levels. Here, 
then, is another important aspect of co- 
operative planning. In brief, cooperative 
planning may be seen as a process of 
social engineering, in which desirable 
changes may be determined and methods 
for making and evaluating the changes 
attempted can be tested with a minimum 
of personal unhappiness and a maximum 
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of learning on the part of all concerned. 

No full discussion of theories of change 
can be undertaken here.* The following 
questions may help to suggest the kinds 
of concerns which teachers sensitive to 
the social-engineering aspect of coopera- 
tion will bring to their study of co- 
operative planning. 

1. What is the standard of the group 
with respect to accepting or rejecting 
suggestions for changes in its usual 
working relationships? 

2. How well does the group anticipate 
in its planning the consequences of action 
which it has not experienced before? 

3. Does the group have ways of prac- 
ticing beforehand new skills and relation- 
ships which its planning seems to call for? 

4. What are the chief forces influenc- 
ing the group to retain its present ways 
of working? What are those influencing 
it to change its ways? If change seems 
desirable, how can the group be helped to 
reduce the former forces and increase the 
latter? 

If planned change is becoming an in- 
escapable part of our general social life, 
it seems important that teachers use co- 
operative planning in schools to help 
students learn to accept responsibility 
for changing institutions which inhibit 
their work and for developing skills in 
participating in the planning and evalu- 
ation of such changes. 


DEVELOPING DEMOCRATIC 
VALUES IN SCHOOL LIFE 


Much of the early professional interest 
in cooperative planning stemmed from 
the desire of educators to serve demo- 


2See Alice Miel, Changing the Curriculum 
(D. Appleton-Century Co., New York, 1946), 
and Benne and Muntyan, op. cit., Parts I and 


II, for discussions of social change in educa- 
tional settings. 


cratic values in the management of the 
life of schools. The shift in professional 
concern from this dominant ideological 
emphasis toward emphasis on the tech- 
nology of cooperation does not mean 
that the communication and reinforce- 
ment of democratic ideology through 
experiences in cooperation have become 
less valid as professional goals. These 
goals highlight the ethical aspects of 
processes of cooperative planning. 

Teachers concerned with assessing co- 
operative process from this viewpoint 
will probably approach their analysis 
with such questions as these. 


1. Is the process such as to encourage 
acceptance of each individual by others 
as a person with feelings and ideas which 
need to be taken into account in the 
planning that is done? 

2. Does the planning contribute to the 
growth of each member in terms of new 
experience and of new skills of com- 
municating with and relating to others? 

3. Do our planning procedures encour- 
age undue dependence on the part of 
some members and anarchic irresponsibil- 
ity on the part of others? 

4. Do the criteria used in evaluating 
plans and activities contribute to the 
clarification of democratic ideals and 
standards? 

5- Do the plans that we undertake in 
the name of being “democratic” give de- 
mocracy a bad or a good name in the 
minds of students? 


Probably we still tend as a profession 
to deal with democratic ideas apart from 
their application in managing our human 
relationships in work situations. Teach- 
ers attentive to the ethical aspect of co- 
operation will probably try to narrow 
this gap between democratic ideas and 
social practices in the life of the school. 
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VALUES OF COOPERATIVE 
PLANNING IN THE SCHOOLS 


In this discussion some of the values 
of cooperative planning in the improve- 
ment of schooling have been suggested 
or implied. It may be useful here to indi- 
cate a framework for classifying these 
values as well as new values. 

The school, generally considered, is a 
social institution. And as schools within 

a given unit of administrative control are 
organized they constitute a social system. 
Like other social organizations in our 
adaptive culture, school systems are seek- 
ing a method of management and control 
that will make optimum use of the human 
resources of their personnel, will make 
for high morale and maximum identifica- 
tion of all personnel with commonly ac- 
cepted goals and objectives, and w ill help 
people to adapt, with a minimum of frus- 
tration and resistance and a maximum of 
new insight and learning, to the changes 
which new technology and shifting so- 
cial requirements thrust upon them. It is 
in providing such a method of demo- 
cratic management and control in a con- 
text of changing functions and responsi- 
bilities that the values of cooperative 

lanning to school systems are, first of 
all, to be found. On this view, cooperative 
planning i is far more than a method of in- 
struction for classroom use. It is indeed 
a promising method of social manage- 
ment at the classroom level. Furthermore 
its methods, appropriately adapted, are 
finding increasing uses in school faculty 
meetings, in processes of supervision and 
curriculum building, in system-wide ad- 
ministrative committees and meetings, 
and in various contexts of lay-professional 
cooperation in educational policy making 
and decision. 

The potential values of cooperative 
methods as 2n aid to instruction in nearly 


any subject matter have become evident 
as the power of group factors in inhibit- 
ing or promoting individual learning has 
been recognized. It seems possible that 
group factors play a large part in height- 
ening or decreasing the motivations of 
individual members for learning. It ap- 
pears that the readiness of individuals to 
try out new behaviors and outlooks is de- 
pendent in some degree on group stand- 
ards with respect to conformity or 
change. It is virtually certain that group 
factors play a large part in influencing 
individual members to maintain or dis- 
card changed behaviors which as indi- 
viduals they may have tried and found 
good. It seems likely that the range of 
influences for changed behavior in an 
individual is inc reased when the influence 
of his peers reinforces rather than op- 
poses the influence of the teacher. In one 
sense, the promise of cooperative plan- 
ning as a method of instruction lies in its 
bringing these various group factors un- 
der thoughtful and responsible control in 
the service of commonly accepted objec- 
tives. If teachers and students together 
can establish the social and psy chological 
conditions necessary for the rational con- 
trol of group factors in learning situa- 
tions, it seems to follow that the pro- 
ductivity in terms of valid learning out- 
comes will be increased, whatever the 
particular content being studied. This 
indicates the second area of application 
in which values of cooperative planning 
for schooling may be found. 

There is a third area in which impor- 
tant values of cooperative methods in 
schooling may be found. Citizens in our 
society are being called upon more and 
more to participate in cooperative proc- 
esses in planning contexts. The skills, 
understandings, and values necessary to 
make such cooperative planning pro- 
ductive and democratic do not come 
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naturally to people. They must be 
learned. Experience in cooperative plan- 
ning in the setting of school work, if ob- 
served, analyzed, and evaluated by those 
engaged in the planning, can furnish con- 
tent appropriate to the learning of these 
necessary skills, understandings, and val- 
ues. As indicated earlier, these learnings 
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may be classified as methodological, so- 
cial-psychological, political, engineering- 
technological, and ethical. The important 
point here, however, is that cooperative 
planning provides valuable subject matter 
in its own right—a subject matter which 
deserves an important place in the gen- 
eral education of our people. 
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How Group Invention Met a Felt Need’ 


LORNE WOOLLATT 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


NEW kind of research characterized 

by cooperative action is contributing 
to the speed with which an educa- 
tional need felt in a number of communi- 
ties may be met by an appropriate inven- 
tion.’ In a sense, this may be termed the 
socialized process of invention. It in- 
volves cooperative action by a number 
of school systems, through which their 
combined power is harnessed immediately 
so that invention becomes a matter of 
months rather than years. Below is the 
story of how one such invention was 
developed by a group representing com- 
munities in the Metropolitan School 
Study Council. The story is followed by 
an analysis of the elements of scientific 
methods appearing in the process. 

Fifty of the suburban communities 
which belong to the MSSC have a group 
known as the Local Steering Committee. 
Generally, it consists of school staff mem- 
bers, with lay representation in some 


*Based on a paper presented at the Regional 
Conference of the American Educational Re- 
search Association, Boston, Massachusetts, 
April 7, 1952. 

1A similar trend is evident in other fields. 
For example, in the applied physical sciences the 
stereotype of the solitary inventor working in a 
secluded laboratory is giving way to the popu- 
lar concept of a team of research workers ready 
and willing to share findings with other teams 
working on comparable problems. Note an 
almost universal tendency in industry to as- 
sociate inventions with the name of a corpora- 
tion or of a research laboratory more fre- 
quently than with the name of a particular 
person. 


cases. The number of members varies in 
different communities, but more impor- 
tant than the general criterion of size 
is that the committee shall be so consti- 
tuted as to form a ready catalyst for new 
ideas. The committee serves a dual func- 
tion: it keeps sensitive to the educational 
needs of the community, and it secures 
and assesses publications and ideas ema- 
nating from the MSSC and comparable 
sources, referring them for action to the 
persons in the community who are most 
likely to benefit. 

The chairmen of these Local Steering 
Committees meet regularly at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, to keep in 
touch with the activities of the 25 or 30 
Council committees made up of people 
from the 60 member-communities. They 
also share their local problems and the 
new ways they have found of getting 
significant materials and research findings 
into operation locally. 


APPEARANCE OF PROBLEM 


At the meeting of chairmen of Local 
Steering Committees in September 1950 
one local problem appeared again and 
and again in the discussion. A local chair- 
man stated that teachers in his commu- 
nity noted a strikingly unusual restless- 
ness among their pupils. Another and 
another chairman added to the impres- 
sion. There was some evidence of minor 
vandalism in a school where there had 
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been none at all in the past. Several of 
the communities represented are in a state 
which had mandated civil defense drills 
in the schools. Chairmen from these com- 
munities expressed the opinion that the 
mechanical drills which children were 
beginning to go through were contribut- 
ing strongly to the feeling of unrest. 
They also thought that attention should 
be given to the psychological effect of 
civil defense activities and of alarming 
world news. Chairmen from other com- 
munities felt that they would like to have 
some guidance in the proper psychologi- 
cal approach to civil defense drills. 

Now it is general procedure for rec- 
ommendations of the committee com- 
posed of these chairmen to be presented 
to the Superintendents’ Steering Com- 
mittee, of which the superintendent or 
supervising principal of each school sys- 
tem is a member. So it was part of a 
regular procedure for the chairman of 
the Committee of Local Steering Com- 
mittee Chairmen (an ex-officio member 
of the Superintendents’ Steering Com- 
mittee) to take the problem to the super- 
intendents’ group the following week. 
Since many superintendents had also 
been confronted with similar experiences 
of unusually disturbed children, it was 
agreed that the problem was one which 
deserved immediate attention. 

Again the organizational machinery of 
the Metropolitan School Study Council 
took over. For the ten years of the Coun- 
cil’s existence there has been a group 
known as the Unmet Needs Committee 
Studying Problems of Emotional Stabil- 
ity. Since this group had had a great deal 
of experience in working together on 
problems comparable to this new one, it 
was referred to them. This arrangement 
had two major advantages: (1) the group 
was truly a “group,” for most of its mem- 
bers had worked together the previous 


year on problems concerned with other 
aspects of emotional stability; (2) persons 
suited to the task were ready—elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers, psycholo- 
gists, schoo] social workers, a guidance 
director, and several counselors. 

The Emotional Stability Committee 
discussed tentative agenda for its meet- 
ing in October and appointed a plan- 
ning group of four. Two Council re- 
search assistants were assigned to work 
with the project. One of these had 
worked with the group continuously the 
preceding year. 


ASSESSING AVAILABLE DATA 


The next major step in the sequence 
of events was a six-day conference. 
Enough evidence had been gathered by 
members of the Emotional Stability 
group to show that there was a very real 
problem. Following presentation of some 
of this evidence, a concentrated two-day 
program was devoted to gathering clues 
from discussions with a group of consult- 
ants from a number of pertinent fields. 
These consultants were chosen in such 
a way as to help the committee in the 
following areas: military defense, atomic 
energy, civil defense, scientific research, 
religion, and family relationships. In two 
morning and two afternoon sessions, 
seven consultants appeared before the 
committee. These were a leader in the 
field of scientific research related to air- 
borne instruments, the science editor of 
an international newspaper, a representa- 
tive of a state civil defense commission, 
three members of the clergy, and a fac- 
ulty member from a well-known school 
of social work. In addition, a professor 
of human relations, unable to be present, 
contributed through a two-hour inter- 
view which he gave a member of the 
planning committee. 

After each consultant had given his 
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evidence, there was a six-minute period 
during which members met in discussion 
groups of six persons. Then a spokesman 
for each group posed further questions, 
pressing the consultant on points not 
clearly understood or seeking additional 
information on certain points. The entire 
conference was tape-recorded for future 
reference. 

In the design for action it had been 
agreed that an editorial committee of 
seven members and the two research as- 
sistants would meet for the next four 
days in order to complete the outline of 
the project and fill in the detail. A ses- 
sion was held on the evening of the sec- 
ond day for the purpose of commission- 
ing the editorial group—letting them 
have the best thinking of the committee 
before they undertook the rigorous think- 
ing which seems to be more efficient in a 
small group, and which in the final analy- 
sis would be referred to one person for 
polishing before final group judgment. 
The basic hypothesis agreed upon by the 
committee was that the tension and dis- 
turbance of children noted as the original 

roblem were derived from the tensions 
of adults and transferred to the children. 
The various forms that the invention 
might take were discussed—book, pam- 
phlet, film, filmstrip, manual. The judg- 
ment was that a readable and attractive 
pamphlet was the most feasible form. 
The basic assumptions were set down for 
the editorial committee as follows: 

1. The booklet is to be addressed to all 
adults who are in contact with children. 

It is to give reassurance to these 
adults because their attitudes affect chil- 
dren. 

3. While the task of production is im- 
mediate, the content must have lasting 
values because we expect to live under 
tension for a long period of time. 

4. While atomic attack is one of our 


immediate, dramatic fears, the booklet 
must provide help in dealing with the 
secondary fears, for example, broken 
families, economic insecurity or priva- 
tion, and psychological insecurity. 


HYPOTHESIS TO INVENTION 


The editorial committee of nine spent 
the next four days at a spot far removed 
from their jobs and from the Council 
office. They were undisturbed except by 
their own thoughts. They felt that they 
fumbled and stumbled for the first half- 
day, but they came up that afternoon 
with a title that seemed to express what 
they had been thinking—Let’s Face It. 
F inally the basic organization of the pro- 
posed pamphlet began to emerge. 

Members worked in groups of two or 
three, each developing a section of the 
booklet, continuously submitting their 
work to the whole group for sugges- 
tions and revision. They agreed to 
abandon all individual pride of author- 
ship and to concentrate on the develop- 
ment of a group effort. When the shape 
of the pamphlet became relatively clear, 
they sent out a call for the artist who 
had agreed to work with the committee. 
This technique resulted in the artist’s get- 
ting an early and clear understanding of 
the thinking basic to the needed illus- 
tration. It enabled the editorial group to 
decide on the possibilities of illustrative 
treatment. At one point the group felt 
the need of consulting with someone suf- 
ficiently removed from the concentrated 
work on Let’s Face It to give an un- 
biased opinion. This led to calling in a 
Council Research Associate, who assured 
them that their direction appeared good. 
The recording made in the two-day con- 
ference at Teachers College was v aluable 
at certain points when it became a matter 
of checking on statements made by the 
consultants. 
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REFINING AND USING 
THE INVENTION 


Following the six-day conference, de- 
tails of illustration and page setup and 
technicalities of phrasing were handled 
by the research and editorial staff of the 
Metropolitan School Study Council. 
(The Council has a coordinator of publi- 
cations, an editor, a managing editor, and 
an editorial secretary). To say that this 
relieved the committee of work and re- 
sponsibility is an overstatement, but it 
did give the teachers and specialists on 
the committee the assistance which made 
it possible for them to carry on their 
normal jobs, using only the time regu- 
larly budgeted tow Council activity. 

Members of the editorial committee 
met at least a dozen times—mainly Satur- 
days, Sundays, and evenings. They also 
made efficient use of mail and telephone. 
In addition, the entire Emotional Stabil- 
ity Committee met in November to judge 
the direction and action of the editorial 
group. 

Meanwhile work on printing an esti- 
mated 10,000 copies of the pamphlet pro- 
ceeded. A pre-publication prospectus was 
sent out to all Council communities, with 
the result that a second printing of 10,000 
copies was necessary before the ink was 
dry on the first printing. Of course most 
of the school systems placing orders were 
in close touch with progress on the book- 
let, for their staff members were engaged 
in the work or they knew of it through 
the many contacts which the Council 
promotes as a regular part of its con- 
ceptual machinery. 

The Stated Meeting of the Metropoli- 
tan School Study Council in January 
1951 was devoted to the theme Civil 
Defense Problems in Council Schools. 


*To date, three printings of 10,000 copies 
each have been run. 
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After the presentation of facts concern- 
ing the physical aspects of civil defense, 
the Emotional Stability Committee took 
over on the psychological approach as 
presented in Let’s Face It. The first page 
proof of the booklet was on exhibit. 
A panel of Committee members de- 
scribed a basic approach to its use. When 
the copies of the finished product were 
received in individual communities, the 
first week in February, three communi- 
ties with members on the Emotional Sta- 
bility Committee led the way by holding 
meetings of citizens to deal with the 
problem of the psychological effect upon 
children of the tensions felt and shown 
by the adults around them. Copies of the 
pamphlet were distributed at these meet- 
ings and at meetings of community 
groups and organizations where civil de- 
fense was being discussed. A number of 
Council communities followed suit, in 
many cases using the large wall charts 
which the Council dev eloped to go along 
with Let’s Face It. 


ELEMENTS IN GROUP 
INVENTION 


So much for the story of Let’s Face It. 
Now let us look into the elements which 
contributed to the production of an in- 
vention to meet a felt need within four 
months from the time it was recognized. 
The elements may be classified under 
three major categories: problem identifi- 
cation, organization for invention, and 
organization for production and dissemi- 
nation. 

Problem identification. The problem 
was identified almost simultaneously by a 
number of teachers and principals in sev- 
eral communities. Solution would prob- 
ably have taken a relatively long period 
of time had there not existed in the regu- 
lar meetings of Local Steering Commit- 
tees and the regular meetings at Teachers 
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College of the chairmen of these com- 
mittees a means of discovering that the 
problem was not only vital but also veri- 
fiable. The Emotional Stability Commit- 
tee which took over the problem then 
verified it by means of additional evi- 
dence secured by its members locally. 
The hypothesis that adults were trans- 
mitting their tensions to children not only 
held up through the collection of one 
round of new evidence but has proved to 
be a sound generalization for other studies 
of the Committee. 

Organization for invention. Four ele- 
ments in the organization of the Metro- 
politan School Study Council seem to 
contribute to the development of the 
invention of the process of which Let’s 
Face It is the outward symbol. The 
Council is a great laboratory of 60 com- 
munities favored by location in the 
Metropolitan New York area. The organ- 
ized and functioning group known as 
the Emotional Stability Committee im- 
mediately provided a trained group ac- 
customed to working together and with 
immediate access to the facilities and re- 
sources of interested Council communi- 
ties, particularly the 22 represented on 
the Committee. The project was also 
facilitated by the full-time aid of one 
research assistant, and the part-time help 
of another and of a research associate. To 


this was added the over-all organizational 
and financial planning of the Council 
which made possible suitable meeting 
places, facilities for an editorial group to 
work alone and uninterruptedly, tele- 
phone facilities, and service and equip- 
ment such as secretarial aid, tape record- 
ings, and library. 

Organization for production and dis- 
semination. The primary element in pro- 
duction was the use of a small, intimate 
group to get the creative work in motion 
and of a larger group to judge this work. 
In a sense it was a modification of the 
jury technique—the larger panel judg- 
ing the work of the smaller one which it 
in turn had commissioned. Another ele- 
ment concerns human relations and dy- 
namics, particularly within the smaller 
group. The early agreement to let group 
pride predominate over individual au- 
thorship helped; bringing the artist into 
the picture after thought had shaped but 
not before it had set also contributed; 
and the availability of a person not work- 
ing regularly with the group but having 
their confidence and some grasp of their 
objectives helped to keep an even keel. 
In the final stages and in the actual pro- 
duction and spread of Let’s Face It the 
work of the Council’s permanent edi- 
torial office was invaluable. 
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A State-Wide Program of ‘Teaching 
Internship 


JOHN A. PERMENTER 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 


I can honestly say that my teaching 
internship was the most enriching 
and challenging experience of my entire 
college career.” This spontaneous state- 
ment from a recent graduate of a 
Florida college typifies the attitude of 
many of America’s best trained young 
teachers who have worked in the public 
schools with carefully selected teachers, 
in planned programs of full-time student 
teaching and internship under the joint 
supervision of the participating schools 
and the sponsoring colleges or univer- 
sities. Furthermore, experienced public 
school teachers, in Florida and elsewhere, 
consistently rate student teaching and 
internship as the most valuable ex- 
periences of all pre-service education. 
Teacher education in general “appears 
to be thoroughly committed to the idea 
that the learnings it seeks can best occur 
when prospective teachers understand 
boys and girls, understand the environ- 
ment of boys and girls, and participate 
with boys and girls in their environ- 
ment.””? 

The fact that student teachers get a 
great deal of practical help, guidance, 
and inspiration out of their student 


1 “Off-Campus Student Teaching,” 195: Year- 
book of the Association for Student Teaching, 


PP- 19-20. 


teaching is well known and in no way 
surprising. On the other hand, under- 
standing of the potential benefits that 
the field work and internship of student 
teachers make available to public school 
teachers and pupils, to administrators and 
supervisors, and to the community gen- 
erally is much less prevalent. Despite this 
general lack of understanding, Florida 
public school personnel at all levels who 
have participated with the State Depart- 
ment of Education and with the colleges 
and universities in developing the state 
internship program to its present signifi- 
cance and proportions admittedly have 
acquired many hitherto undiscovered 
facts, relationships, insights, and attitudes. 
This has resulted in abundant evidence 
that Florida’s teacher-education program, 
at both pre-service and in-service levels, 
has improved tremendously under the 
impact of the vital and ever-expanding 
brand of teaching internship that has 
characterized the present state program 
of off-campus student teaching since its 
inception some ten or twelve years ago. 

The present Florida state program of 
teaching internship is the outgrowth of 
three powerful influences that first made 
themselves strongly felt in Florida edu- 
cation some twelve years ago. Those 
forces were: 
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1. The overcrowding in the college 
and university demonstration and labora- 
tory schools of the state, where virtually 
all student teaching—at that time re- 
stricted to practice teaching—took place 
prior to 1940. 

2. Growing protests from public 
school administrators and supervisors 
that the trained beginning teachers sent 
to them by Florida institutions of higher 
learning did not know what a public 
school teaching situation was really like 
and did not have the necessary ‘back- 
ground and basic understanding of the 
problems to be faced in the field. 

3. The timely interest and assistance 
of the American Council on Education, 
which furnished leadership, counsel, ma- 
terial aid, and moral support to the 
Florida cooperative program of experi- 
mentation in student teaching and related 
laboratory experiences, and to all the 
state’s attempts to improve its teacher- 
education program. 

The solid and truly practical con- 
tributions of the directing teachers to 
interns and their professional improve- 
ment unquestionably constitute the cen- 
tral purpose and justification for the 
program’s existence. But in the present 
discussion the chief concern is with cer- 
tain aspects of the teaching internship 
program that are of particular signifi- 
cance and value to the public school 
teaching profession generally and to 
classroom teachers specifically, but that 
nonetheless are not widely understood 
or accepted by the profession. First, 
however, let us look briefly at the back- 
ground and the basic principles i involved. 


SOME BASIC PRINCIPLES 


The Florida program of internship is 
cooperative. It is a state-wide coopera- 
tive program in almost every sense of the 
word, perhaps the only such program 


in the United States. Every college and 
university in Florida, both public and 
private, that prepares teachers has par- 
ticipated in the internship program from 
its beginning. Public schools and a vari- 
ety of public school personnel scattered 
from Pensacola to Key West have played 
vital roles in the various phases of the 
program, particularly in implementing 
the key work of providing, for a period 
of eight weeks or longer, appropriate 
full-time laboratory experiences to stu- 
dent teachers in local schools and com- 
munities—the very heart and lifeblood 
of any true internship program. The 
philosophy, the basic principles, and the 
terminology of the state internship pro- 
gram were worked out cooperatively by 
the colleges and universities, the State 
Department of Education, and the public 
schools, with the unfailing assistance and 
advice of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. The state-wide, cooperative na- 
ture of Florida’s teaching internship has 
remained for a decade one of the pro- 
gram’s greatest strengths, although its 
almost limitless possibilities for coopera- 
tive action and achievement have unfor- 
tunately never been fully realized. 

The Florida program of internship is 
large and still growing. Between twelve 
and thirteen hundred teacher interns 
have gone or will go from Florida’s in- 
stitutions of higher learning this year 
into the public schools of the state, where 
they will serve from eight to thirteen 
weeks, or longer, as full-time cooperating 
student teachers to an equal number of 
regular public school teachers (called di- 
recting teachers in the Florida program) 
and to almost forty thousand pupils. 

A graduate service course, Problems of 
Internship, designed for public school 
administrators, supervisors, and teachers 
working with interns or preparing to 
take them is being offered during the 
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current year, as it has been for several 
years, on the campuses of five colleges 
and universities and, through the Florida 
General Extension Division, in from five 
to ten off-campus extension centers scat- 
tered throughout the state. It is estimated 
that during the academic year this course 
will enroll approximately six hundred 
persons. When one adds to this number 
all the administrators, supervisors, teach- 
ers, pupils, and student teachers who have 
participated directly in the many phases 
of the present internship program during 
the decade of its existence, some concep- 
tion of its growth and its present magni- 
tude is possible. 

The present heavy demand for interns 
in our public schools is increasing. The 
colleges and universities of Florida are not 

roducing enough interns each year to 
fill all the public school requests for them. 
This desire on the part of public school 
personnel for interns represents a reversal 
in attitude for most of them—a complete 
change from the feelings of fear, uncer- 
tainty, and even open hostility with 
which they first reluctantly agreed to 
participate in the program a few short 
years ago, to a genuine desire to have 
the help and influence of the interns in 
their schools and communities. Excep- 
tions to this rule still exist, but they are 
rare in the Florida program today. 

The teaching internship is not con- 
fined to practice teaching. Under the 
older pattern of practice teaching the 
college student preparing to teach went 
into the campus “practice school” or, if 
that was overcrowded, into a nearby 
public school and “practiced” classroom 
teaching for a few hours each day during 
a designated period of time. Concurrently 
he or she carried on other studies and 
activities at the college or university and 
lived on-campus. Although this basic 
plan, which is still w idely used in the 


United States, affords certain clear ad- 
vantages and conveniences and is rela- 
tively easy to prepare and administer, it 
obviously is limiting and unrealistic in 
that the practice teacher does not have an 
adequate opportunity to face the great 
number of problems and realities that are 
soon to be his or hers as a regular full- 
time teacher in the public schools. The 
teaching internship is a much broader 
concept than practice teaching, by virtue 
of the fact that it entails full-time work 
and living among pupils and other teach- 
ers in the total school and community 
environment. Internship attempts to give 
the intern an opportunity to see firsthand, 
and to participate directly in, all the var- 
ied experiences of regular teachers— 
guidance, teaching, administrative, cleri- 
cal, and other duties of an incidental 
nature, and a wide variety of out-of- 
school and off-campus activities. Such ex- 
periences should provide for the prospec- 
tive teacher what clinical work and in- 
ternship do for the beginning physician. 
Only thus if at all, it is believed, can the 
student teacher be in a position to experi- 
ence all the vital satisfactions—and frus- 
trations—of actual teaching. 

The foregoing discussion presents 
briefly the setting for a more detailed 
consideration of the several aspects of the 
Florida internship program that should 
be particularly pertinent to those who 
are concerned with the organization, ad- 
ministration, and direction of such pro- 
grams at the operational level, or who are 
otherwise directly influenced by them: 
superintendents, supervisors, principals, 
teachers, pupils, and parents. The re- 
mainder of this discussion will be given 
over to a brief consideration of some of 
the specific advantages and opportunities 
that internship offers each of these 
groups, advantages that are too little 
known or appreciated, either in or out- 
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side the profession, but with an almost 
unlimited potential for individual and 
general educational improvement. Al- 
though these opportunities and advan- 
tages obviously overlap at many points 
and are by no means mutually exclusive, 
nevertheless, for both convenience and 
emphasis, each group will be considered 
separately in this discussion. 


INTERNSHIP SERVES THE 
SUPERINTENDENT * 


What the superintendent is, what he 
believes, and what he does is reflected 
to some degree by all the schools within 
his jurisdiction, in the effectiveness of 
their educational programs, in their ac- 
tivities, and in their spirit—whether rich 
and stimulating or meager and uninspir- 
ing. The larger work of the schools re- 
volves about this chief administrative 
officer of the school system, and it is 
largely within his power to make or mar 
the schools and their influence. His is the 
responsibility for making, along with a 
thousand and one other judgments, fun- 
damental decisions concerning interns and 
the internship program. That he can and 
should get help in making these decisions, 
and usually does, in no way alters the 
fact that his understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the program are not only highly 
desirable but actually essential to its 


*While the term superintendent as used in 
this article refers specifically to Florida’s county 
superintendents, it is equally applicable na- 
tionally to county and city superintendents, to 
supervising principals, and to other chief public 
school administrative officers, whatever their 
titles. In Florida, where all school districts are 
organized on a county-unit basis, there are no 
city school superintendents as such. Most of 
the functions of the usual city superintendent 
are delegated to a supervising principal who 
operates under the jurisdiction of the county 

superintendent and the county school board. 
There are, of course, building principals under 
each supervising — in virtually all com- 
munities having more than one school. 


ultimate success. What specific and sub- 
stantial advantages—aside from such ob- 
vious considerations as the public rela- 
tions and publicity potential inherent in 
many aspects of the program—accrue to 
the superintendency by virtue of his sup- 
port and sponsorship of internship? 
What, if anything, can interns do for 
him and how can the internship program 
help him to perform better his many 
important and arduous duties? 

The internship program is probably 
the most reliable, the most available, and 
the most fruitful source for teacher selec- 
tion and recruitment yet devised. And it 
is among the least expensive and the least 
time-consuming. ‘The selection and re- 
cruitment of teachers is considered by 
some authorities as the most important 
single task faced by the school adminis- 
trator. The constantly growing demand 
for teachers is intensified at the present 
time by the continuing emergency sit- 
uation calling for the employ ment of 
more and more women in defense and 
allied industries. Today, many schools in 
America are either understaffed, staffed 
in part by emergency, substandard teach- 
ers, Or closed altogether for lack of teach- 
ers of any description. Whereas such 
deplorable and dangerous conditions are 
not yet widely characteristic of Florida’s 
schools, they ‘do exist in varying degrees 
in certain areas of the state, and the threat 
of them, or worse, stalks every superin- 
tendent and principal in Florida. 

Many wise administrators, highly sen- 
sitive to this situation, are encouraging 
and using the internship program—wher- 
ever and whenever interns are available— 
in the selection and recruitment of teach- 
ers for their schools. For example, one of 
Florida’s larger, well-supported counties 
now provides field teaching experiences 
to about two hundred interns each year. 
At the same time it normally employs 
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annually from two hundred to two hun- 
dred and fifty new teachers in the county 
system. It has wisely developed its own 
standards and criteria for i interning in the 
county, standards which the student 
teacher must meet in addition to those 
set by the sponsoring college or univer- 
sity. More important, normally no ap- 
proved internship applicant who can 
meet these local standards is turned 
down. This process results ultimately in 
each accepted intern being carefully 
scrutinized and studied by the personnel 
department of the school system while 
he or she is on the job. Upon graduation 
practically every one of them is offered 
regular teaching in the county. Thus, at 
the present time this county is sponsoring 
and utilizing the internship program in 
such a way as to meet successfully the 
vast majority of its annual teacher re- 
placement needs. All counties accepting 
student teachers now recruit regular 
teachers to some degree from among 
their interns, but not all do so in such 
an organized, efficient manner. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
SUPERVISORSTt 


The over-all direction and supervi- 
sion of the internship program in almost 
every instance is delegated by the super- 
intendent to a general, area, or special 
supervisor who is the key person in the 
general organization and administration 
of the internship program at the opera- 
tional level. Representing the superin- 
tendent, the supervisor is the logical 
liaison person between the public school 
that is taking the intern and the college 
that trains and sends him or her into the 
field; between the principal and the in- 
tern placement officer; and last but cer- 

tIn Florida all counties now employ instruc- 


tional supervisors with state funds, as provided 
by the minimum foundation law of 1947. 


tainly not of least significance, between 
the intern, the all-important directing 
teacher, and the college internship co- 
ordinator. 

The supervision and improvement of 
instruction are the initial and chief re- 
sponsibilities of the supervisor as de- 
fined by law. Working with and through 
the internship program it is possible for 
the supervisor to improve instruction 
on many levels and in numerous ways. 
Specifically, then, how can the intern- 
ship program help the supervisor to 
meet more satisfactorily this major re- 
sponsibility? 

First, the internship program can mo- 
tivate and give new purpose and mean- 
ing to all the supervisor's professional 
observation. One of the most fruitful 
duties of a supervisor is the purposeful 
observation of teachers, principals, super- 
visors, and other school personnel at 
work. It is also, for both good reasons 
and bad, one of the important super- 
visory duties that is most often slighted 
or neglected in practice. 

To play his (or her) rightful role in 
the selection of directing teachers and 
in the placing of interns, the supervisor 
must know all his teachers, or at least a 
representative number of them. He must 
also know a great deal about all the 
schools within his jurisdiction—their 
problems, practices, programs, activities, 
purposes, community relationships and 
resources, economic and social status of 
parents and other citizens, and the like. 
It is important that he identify and study 
carefully all particularly strong teachers 
in the system as well as those who def- 
initely need help. These strengths and 
weaknesses are the particular concern 
of the supervisor, one of whose impor- 
tant tasks it is to encourage and exploit 
personal strengths and talents to socially 
desirable ends and play down, compen- 
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sate, and eliminate individual weaknesses 
and liabilities. 

Being faced, as he is, with certain 
definite and pressing responsibilities for 
wisely placing interns should help the 
supervisor to do a better and more pro- 
fessional job of all his observation and 
of many other important general and 
specialized supervisory tasks that are his. 

Second, the internship program can 
motivate, and be an important phase of, 
an effectice in-service training program 
for teachers that is at once realistic, in- 
teresting, and functional. One of the 
chief ways in which the supervisor is 
encouraged and expected to improve 
instruction is through both informal and 
organized programs of in-service profes- 
sional improvement. At the same time, 
one of the chief occupational hazards of 
the supervisor’s art is to be found in 
attempting to promote and motivate rec- 
ommended but routine in-service im- 
provement activities—programs that are 
dull, bookish, impractical, or in some 
other way beyond the experience, inter- 
est, or comprehension of the rank and 
file of the teachers concerned. The in- 
ternship program, under skillful guid- 
ance and as an in-service venture of all 
or part of a school faculty, should be 
able to avoid these pitfalls. 

The possibilities in this area can only 
be suggested in this discussion. 

1. Such a program is best undertaken 
at the beginning of a school year in 
which advance arrangements have been 
tentatively made for a number of stu- 
dent teachers to intern in the school 
during the course of both semesters. 

2. If possible, the prospective interns 
should represent various teaching levels 
and subject areas and should come from 
two or more different institutions of 
higher learning. 

3. During the weeks of each semester 


that the interns are actually at work in 
the school and community they should 
participate continuously in this in-serv- 
ice training program and play definite 
roles in determining both its progress 
and its direction. 

The numerous details of such a pro- 
gram for in-service improvement will 
vary with the situation and faculty con- 
cerned and according to other factors, 
but in any case planning must be co- 
operative, ‘based on local needs, and car- 
ried out as the group work of the partic- 
ular faculty involved. Getting ready for 
the intern, receiving and orienting him, 
working with him in school and in the 
larger community, evaluating the activ- 
ities, purposes, program, and progress 
of the intern, and profiting from his 
work and contribution are illustrative 
of a stimulating if tentative agenda for 
a year’s work, a worthy and realistic 
in-service training and improvement pro- 
gram for the entire staff, including its 
non-instructional members. 

But whether these problems are stud- 
ied in an organized way as formal in- 
service training,t or undertaken only 
incidentally and informally, they remain 
both the responsibility and the oppor- 
tunity of the whole staff. To neglect 
them altogether, as is much too often 
done, may betray a moribund school or 
an administration that is standpat and 
unimaginative. 


HELPING THE PRINCIPAL 
ACHIEVE HIS GOALS 


The principal plays a coordinate role 
with the supervisor in the selection and 
recruitment of local directing teachers, 


+Such a project can advantageously be under- 
taken, where feasible, in conjunction with work 
by some members of the school staff in a uni- 
versity campus or General Extension off-cam- 
pus service course, Problems of Internship, re- 
ferred to previously. 
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and in helping the entire staff and school 
community to prepare for and profit by 
the presence of interns. He also has im- 
portant duties to perform while interns 
are in his school. Most of these duties, if 
carried out intelligently, will contribute 
to his own professional growth, to a bet- 
ter understanding of the problems of 
school and community, and to improved 
rapport between himself and his staff. 

The principal should be concerned 
with the school as a whole and with all 
its phases just as the superintendent is 
concerned with the larger school system. 
However, of all the principal’s duties and 
responsibilities, none are more exacting 
or more important to his own interests or 
to the success of the entire educational 
enterprise than those having to do with 
personnel and personal relations. He has 
a large stake in trying to maintain and 
improve the morale of staff and students. 
He must be interested in their attitudes 
and their outlooks, in their personal and 
occupational problems, in their likes and 
dislikes, in their successes and failures. 
He knows, or should know, that one of 
the keys to group morale and school 
spirit is to be found in individual student 
and staff security and satisfaction. 

When an alert principal sees a willing 
and intelligent young intern happily at 
work with boys and girls under the guid- 
ance of a master teacher who wants to 
improve himself as well as to contribute 
to the intern’s growth, he sees also—for 
they will certainly be present—many 
concomitant values, potential and real 
contributions to his own purposes which 
can make his job easier and his school and 
community better. 

Principals who have had satisfactory 
interns under happy circumstances main- 
tain that the work and presence of the 
intern affect the entire faculty and stu- 
dent body. Such an intern, they contend, 


makes the faculty more alert, more will- 
ing to experiment, more conscious of pu- 
pils’ individual and group needs, and 
more actively concerned to do something 
constructive about meeting those needs. 
The diligent principal, ever sensitive to 
this cluster of potentials, attempts in his 
own way and whenever he can to make 
the most of them. 


INTERNSHIP AND INDIVIDUAL 
TEACHER GROWTH 


As has been suggested, every teacher 
is a “directing” teacher in a sense when 
even a single intern is working in a 
school. However, of all the persons in- 
terested in the student teacher’s intern- 
ship, the “directing teacher” is the indi- 
vidual most concerned with and most 
directly responsible for the intern’s pro- 
gram and for his total experience—his 
work, progress, outlook, and success. 

It is an accepted principle of the Flor- 
ida program that no initially considered 
directing teacher is to be finally chosen 
as such until he desires an intern and is 
willing to undertake the added responsi- 
bility. On the other hand, it should be 
pointed out that good teachers, like most 
other persons good or bad, are usually 
reluctant to undertake a special task the 
details of which are unfamiliar and con- 
cerning which they feel inadequate or 
unprepared. This natural desire to re- 
main within the familiar pattern must, 
for the good of all, be overcome when it 
is a factor that prevents securing superior 
teachers for the internship program. 

Happily, the state-wide graduate ex- 
tension course, Problems of Internship, 
has done much to eliminate this unfortu- 
nate feeling of fear and uncertainty in 
Florida. More significantly, this attitude 
is being dispelled by the growing number 
of experienced directing teachers who 
testify that they enjoy their work with 
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interns; that the professional stimulation 
bs and help afforded by internship out- 
a weigh the extra work, time, and respon- 
sibility involved. 

But just how can interns specifically 
help regular teachers in their work? Can 
they actually lighten the teachers’ load 
or help them in any appreciable way? 
The answers to these questions are com- 
plicated and can only be suggested here. 
Briefly, however, it can be said that a7 
eager, well-trained intern should help 
the directing teacher to do considerably 
more effective work with children. 

Most student teachers during the early 
days of their field experience, still uncer- 
tain of themselves and their larger task, 
are naturally lacking in the necessary 
self-confidence for controlling and in- 
structing the larger group. They can and 
usually do, however, begin immediately 
to work with individual students and 
smaller groups that need special help. 
After the directing teacher has completed 
work with a particular lesson or project, 
or has exhausted the scheduled or avail- 
able time, the intern takes over the fur- 
ther teaching of individual pupils or 
groups who were unable to understand 
or to assimilate the material during the 
regular class time. Work of this nature 
with individuals and small groups nor- 
mally takes many forms and is done at 
whatever time is available before, during, 
and after school. Throughout internship 
it remains a major concern and endeavor 
of the average intern. Student teachers 
are in this way of considerable and prac- 
tical service to pupils and to directing 
teachers, and are much appreciated and 
often praised by both groups in Florida 
for this particular and observable contri- 
bution. 

The student teacher, as she grows in 
experience and confidence, can help the 
directing teacher with many of the in- 
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numerable tasks that must be done, de- 
pending upon her own ability and initia- 
tive and the encouragement and leader- 
ship of the directing teacher. It is also 
likely that the intern can at some point 
improve upon some of the methods and 
procedures used by the regular teacher 
in the performance of her multitudinous 
duties. Further, during the last weeks of 
internship the successful intern often 
frees the directing teacher for consider- 
able periods of time, thus making it pos- 
sible for her to accomplish some vitally 
needed professional work that she w ould 
otherwise be unable to complete. 

Probably the most important, valuable, 
and unique experience of all for the di- 
recting teacher is the opportunity to 
look, perhaps for the first time, at her- 
self and her program, activities, practices, 
and procedures critically and in detail. 
This is one of the natural and inevitable 
by-products of the internship experience 
for directing teachers, and is certainly 
one of the most positive. 

In our public schools there is today a 
great deal of professional soul-searching, 
of activity and pressure for evaluation 
and analysis. But far too many of our or- 
ganized attempts to examine critically 
ourselves, our programs, and our teach- 
ing proficiency, well-meaning and neces- 
sary as they may be, turn out—at least in 
the eyes of the teachers concerned—to be 
routine, formal, or impersonal, and hence 
almost completely ineffectual in altering 
basic personal beliefs or actual practices. 
On the other hand, the teacher who ex- 
amines herself and her program because 
she is willingly and sincerely trying to 
give professional and personal ¢ guidance 
and assistance to another—a younger and 
inexperienced human being who is pres- 
ently dependent upon her in a real situa- 
tion—may be forced to look at, examine, 
and even question critically for the first 
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time her real motives, beliefs, stand- 
ards, and practices. Such self-searching, 
whether consciously planned and realized 
or not, actually is part and parcel of the 
enlightened and effective process of 
working with and helping the intern to 
test and try out her own fledgling teach- 
ing wings. 


PUPIL, PARENT, AND SCHOOL- 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Wherever the intern is placed and for 
whatever reasons, his work and partici- 
pation should be of benefit to both pupils 
and parents, as well as to teachers and the 
larger school program. Just how is this to 
be accomplished? 

Every intern in the Florida program 
usually makes a more or less careful and 
prolonged study of at least one child 
with serious problems. It is true that these 
studies are usually routine and superficial, 
but in numerous actual instances, with 
the interest and help of other persons and 
agencies, they have led to remedial meas- 
ures, some of which have proved more 
effective than anything previously done 
for the child. 

Every intern attempts to identify sev- 
eral general or specific unsolved prob- 
lems faced by school, teacher, pupils, 
parents, or by some combination of them. 
Again he seeks solutions to these prob- 
lems from every source at his command, 
often including parents and pupils them- 
selves. Interns often visit and confer with 
parents in the interest of their children, 
with or without the presence of their 
directing teachers. Sometimes when the 
regular teacher has failed, the intern suc- 
ceeds in cutting through a network of 
parental confusion and suspicion, and in 
bringing the parent into closer contact 
and understanding with the school and 
its purposes. Interns also do much other 
personal work of value with groups of 


students and with individuals. This in- 
cludes working with all students in a 
wide variety of co-curricular activities, 
as well as with individuals or groups hav- 
ing special problems or needing extra 
help, drill, encouragement, or inspiration. 

Occasionally, a well-meaning parent 
who has little real understanding of in- 
ternship will oppose the idea of “an im- 
mature college student practicing on my 
child,” and will send word to teacher or 
principal that he wants no one except 
the regular instructor to teach the child. 
However, when it is pointed out that the 
intern is there to work with both teacher 
and pupils, that no teaching will be done 
by the intern until he or she is ready and’ 
able to do so, and then under the direct 
and continuous guidance of the direct- 
ing teacher, even the most determined 
parent usually is able to understand. It is 
important that such parents see clearly 
that one of the main purposes and needs 
for student teaching is to minimize or 
eliminate this very possibility that they 
fear: that incompetent or unguided be- 
ginners will “practice” on their children, 
either now as interns or later as regular 
beginning teachers. 

In contrast to the unusual but under- 
standable negative parental attitude de- 
scribed above is another more positive 
one that is becoming more common and 
that affects the intern as well as the 
larger school-community relationship. In 
some localities where the work and con- 
tributions of interns are better under- 
stood and appreciated by the adult com- 
munity, parents and other citizens join 
with pupils, teachers, and administrators 
in formally welcoming the intern. This 
function usually takes place during the 
first week of internship, and certain key 
school and community personnel are in- 
vited, including all the teachers in the 
building concerned. Many variations of 
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this general practice have been found and 
described within the state. Such attitudes 
and practices on the part of parents and 
teachers improve the morale and increase 
the effectiveness of interns right from the 
beginning, but as desirable as they are, 
such responses do not occur automati- 
cally. On the contrary, they require unity 
of purpose and much working and plan- 
ning together. 

In closing the main body of this dis- 
cussion it should be emphasized once 
again that, although the help of the di- 
recting teacher is indeed indispensable to 
the intern, the work of both can be vi- 
tally important, particularly if the long 
view is taken and if boys and girls, both 
at present and in the future, are, as they 
should be, the central concern of the 
school. 


CONCLUSION 


This article has attempted to explore a 
relatively small but fruitful area about 
which little has been written and to 
which workers in the field of education 
have given but little serious thought and 
study—the actual and potential contri- 
butions that student teachers and intern- 
ship make to superintendents, principals, 
teachers, supervisors, pupils, and parents. 
This thesis has genuine significance for 
practical application to many phases of 
education and teacher training but more 
specifically at the practice and opera- 
tional level: in the public schools and 
among the various public school person- 
nel who prepare for and accept interns 
and who actually plan and work with 
them at the complicated job of teaching 
and guiding children. 

Although the subject merits deeper 
study than it has been given here, the 
statements that follow recapitulate sev- 


eral related and promising ideas concern- 
ing the fruits of internship at the class- 
room level—important but tentative con- 
tributions that need more of this type of 
further study, testing, and analysis. 


1. The fresh, unique, and effective ap- 
proaches that interns sometimes bring to 
the management of class routines, to in- 
structional problems and materials, and 
to co-curricular activities, under skillful 
teacher guidance and encouragement, are 
often stimulating to teachers, pupils, and 
school administrators alike. 


2. The encouragement that eager in- 
terns are often given to experiment and to 
try out theories sometimes leads estab- 
lished teachers to attempt new and un- 
tried methods, procedures, and subject 
matter, especially when the initial ex- 
ploration by the intern has produced 
positive or promising results. 


3. The specialized competencies, abil- 
ities, and talents of the intern, where 
recognized, appreciated, and utilized by 
the directing teacher, and within the total 
school situation, not only have the im- 
mediate effect of encouraging the intern 
to forget his many initial fears and doubts 
and to do his very best, but also create 
interest and motivation among pupils and 
generally improve and invigorate the 
larger school program. 


4. Able and interested interns some- 
times can be “assistant teachers” in a very 
real sense, and under proper guidance 
and encouragement can do many useful 
things for directing teachers, for students, 
and for the school program generally, 
not menial chores, but important tasks 
that regular teachers would like to be 
doing but just do not find time or energy 
for while carrying on alone all their 
regularly required duties. 
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Concerto THEMES, by Raymond Bur- 
rows and Bessie Carroll Redmond. Si- 
mon and Schuster, New York, 1951. 
$4.00. 


This is a work which will receive a wide 
welcome both by music students and by 
music lovers in general. It follows the orig- 
inal and excellent method of presentation 
already familiar to many readers from the 
previous book by Professor Burrows, Sym- 
phony Themes. This new book deals with 
144 concertos for various solo instruments 
and ensembles. In each case the themes 
which constitute the essential musical ma- 
terial of each movement of the concerto 
are presented in a score form that is very 
simple and easy to follow. This plan is 
extremely helpful to the listener. Without 
any access at all to the score the average 
listener’s impression of a musical work of 
considerable length is likely to be vague, 
and even when he has the complete score 
before him he is apt to find the plan or 
structure of the music difficult to grasp. 
Detailed analyses of musical works ob- 
viously have their place, but their very 
completeness can make them somewhat be- 
wildering. This book, like its companion 
volume, adopts the happy expedient of pre- 
senting only the essential themes in each 
movement, so that the listener can follow 
the composer’s treatment with real compre- 
hension and enjoyment, and yet without 
being overwhelmed by minutiae. 

The entire arrangement of the book is 
practical and helpful. The concertos are 
presented in alphabetical order under the 
names of the composers, The table of con- 
tents gives references to analyses of the 
various works and to the publishers of the 
available scores, both large and small, as 


well as to comments in various volumes of 
program notes. There is a well-selected 
bibliography of books and articles dealing 
with the concerto literature. The concertos 
included are indexed by title, by key, and 
according to solo instruments. Anyone who 
wishes to familiarize himself with and to 
enjoy this wide and rich area of musical 
literature will find Concerto Themes an ex- 
tremely valuable addition to his library. 


James L. 
Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Desiesse, JEAN. Compulsory Education 
in France. Studies on Compulsory 
Education II. Paris: UNESCO, 1951. 
147 p. $1.00. 

AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR 
UNESCO. Compulsory Education in 
Australia. Studies on Cumpulsory Edu- 
cation III. Paris: UNESCO, 1951. 189 
p- $1.00. 

Ciark, Victor. Compulsory Education 
in Iraq. Studies on Compulsory Edu- 
cation IV. Paris: UNESCO, 1951. 76 p. 
50¢. 

Smit, W. O. Lester. Compulsory Ed- 
ucation in England. Studies on Com- 
pulsory Education VI. Paris: UNES- 
CO, 1951. 63 p. 5o¢. 

UzcAtecul, Emitio. Compulsory Edu- 
cation in Ecuador. Studies on Compul- 
sory Education VII. Paris: UNESCO, 
1951. 60 p. 50¢. 

Manicu Jumsat, M.L. Compulsory Ed- 
ucation in Thailand. Studies on Com- 
pulsory Education VIII. Paris: UNES- 
CO, 1951. 110 p. 75¢. 
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In late 1950 and early 1951 UNESCO 
undertook a series of studies on Compul- 
sory Education, in preparation for the 
Fourteenth Conference on Public Educa- 
tion, organized jointly by UNESCO and 
the International Bureau of Education in 
Geneva, Switzerland, in July 1951. Eight 
studies were prepared. Two of these, Rais- 
ing the School-leaving Age, by Professor 
I. L. Kandel, and Child Labour in Relation 
to Compulsory Education, prepared by the 
International Labour Office, were com- 
parative studies of particular problems in 
a number of countries. The other six stud- 
ies, considered in this review, were intended 
to be case studies of individual national 
systems of education. 

It was decided to select as subjects for 
the case studies three nations which were 
considered to “have already achieved com- 
pulsory education, but whose methods of 
execution differ one from the other.” The 
three selected were: England, considered to 
be a country whose administration is de- 
centralized; France, with a _ centralized 
administration; and Australia, a country 
having a decentralized administrative sys- 
tem at the federal level, but with centralized 
educational administration at the state level. 

The nations selected for the other three 
studies were considered to be “countries 
that have reached different stages leading to 
the achievement of compulsory education.” 
Ecuador was chosen as representative of 
Latin-American countries, Thailand as the 
example for southeast Asia, and Iraq as the 
case study for the Middle East. 

The authors of the six case studies were 
encouraged to treat their subjects in any 
way that they felt the material warranted, 
and as a result there is wide divergence 
between the monographs both in organiza- 
tion and in content. For example, the study 
of Australia presents a fairly comprehen- 
sive survey of educational policy, practices, 
and organization at the compulsory school 
level. In order to keep the study to a man- 
ageable length, typical states are described, 
rather than the system in its entirety, so 
that there are at times somewhat puzzling 


shifts—Queensland treated with regard to 
“The Primary School,” but Victoria con- 
sidered with regard to “The Curriculum 
of the Primary School.” In contrast with 
this essentially factual and systematic de- 
scription of the Australian system, the 
monograph on Ecuador deals primarily with 
the legal history of the fight for compul- 
sory education, and gives brief descriptions 
of certain educational movements outside 
the formal school system which have at- 
tacked such problems as illiteracy, indige- 
nous populations, and land tenure. The 
study on England is primarily a distin- 
guished educator’s evaluation of certain so- 
cial trends with respect to compulsory 
education, and the study on Iraq consists 
almost entirely of a subjective evaluation 
of social and educational conditions as ob- 
served by a foreign educator during a brief 
visit to Iraq in the autumn of 1950. 

This diversity of approach brings under 
question the fundamental purpose of the 
monographs. If they were really expected 
to serve as working papers upon which to 
base the detailed technical discussions of the 
Conference on Public Education in Geneva, 
then they appear far too superficial. The 
Australian monograph would probably 
come closest to serving such a purpose, but 
in the light of a very considerable literature 
already available on Australian elementary 
and secondary education, there seems little 
real justification for the preparation of an- 
other study, based upon secondary sources. 
In many ways the Thailand study most 
nearly fills the need of a compact source 
of educational data in a European language 
of a nation which has been somewhat neg- 
lected by students of comparative educa- 
tion, But admirable though Lester Smith’s 
essay on England unquestionably is, it 
certainly presents nothing new to educa- 
tors with the linguistic skill capable of 
following his English text. And Victor 
Clark’s study of Iraq suffers from an in- 
adequacy of factual information and a 
superficiality of sociological study that 
lead the author himself repeatedly to dis- 
claim technical knowledge and to express 
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doubt concerning his qualifications for 
critical judgment. 

In the preface to the study on Thailand, 
UNESCO expresses the hope that “a wider 
ublic of teachers and administrators may 
find the published studies a useful basis for 
discussion or action.” Again the studies 
must be questioned as to their ability to 
achieve this end. If, as UNESCO claims, 
the systems of England, France, and Aus- 
tralia have actually achieved compulsory 
education, then the present studies will rep- 
resent to the nationals of those countries 
only rather indifferent historical records of 
educational attainments with which they 
are already familiar and which are treated 
much more adequately in their own pro- 
fessional literature. Accomplishment of any 
social goal is always a matter of degree, 
however, and it seems likely that there 
might well be some difference of opinion as 
to how well those nations have achieved the 
full ends of compulsory education. But if 
these studies are to inspire and guide the 
teachers and administrators of other na- 
tions in their efforts to achieve the goal of 
universal compulsory education, then the 
series must be criticized on much more seri- 
ous grounds. 

UNESCO has explicitly stated that three 
of these nations have been chosen from na- 
tions which are in process of development 
toward the goal of compulsory education— 
Thailand, Iraq, and Ecuador. Yet the his- 
tory of their development up to the period 
of the studies, shows virtually no similarity 
to the history of the development of the 
other three nations in achieving their degree 
of compulsory education. Each is so pro- 
foundly different in economics, govern- 
ment, sociology, and traditions that about 
the only points of similarity are illiteracy 
at the beginning of the problem and the 


goal of compulsory education at the end. 
And even this goal may well not be the 
same. It is tacitly assumed by UNESCO 
that all nations are working toward goals 
of universal literacy, compulsory educa- 
tion, and an educated citizenry capable 
of intelligent participation in representative 
government and a modern technological 
culture. If the thesis of cultural relativism 
to which UNESCO pays allegiance in its 
Constitution is actually applied to the goals 
of the several national educational systems, 
this assumption of a common goal of com- 
pulsory education may in fact not be ten- 
able. If a common goal is granted, it seems 
quite unlikely that two nations as dissimilar 
as Thailand and England, or Ecuador and 
Australia, or France and Iraq, can find 
much in the historical development of the 
other to guide it in its own search for a 
solution to social problems. 

Lester Smith’s admirable essay on Eng- 
land and Manich Jumsai’s study of Thai- 
land are particularly good. Jean Debiesse’s 
study of France is essentially a concise 
description of the historical and legal back- 
ground of the present compulsory educa- 
tion system, and an admirable outline of 
the present system, with a brief section 
dealing with current problems. Perhaps 
most valuable to the foreign student of the 
French system, which has served as a model 
for so many Latin-American, Middle East, 
and Asiatic nations, is the series of sta- 
tistical and legal appendices which present 
in some detail the basis of French educa- 
tional policy and practice. Each of the 
monographs has a short bibliography of 
source material. 


Rosert Hari 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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M. Roserts. Reading Materials 
for Retarded Readers.* 


The purpose of this project was to create 
original reading materials easy enough to be 
comprehensible and at the same time mature 
enough to be appealing to high school boys 
and girls who are seriously retarded read- 
ers. Seriously retarded readers are defined 
as high school pupils whose reading skills 
are at the fourth and fifth grade level. 

The need for such materials is docu- 
mented by reference to reports of results 
of large-scale testing and to published state- 
ments by recognized authorities in the field. 

The literature on reading interests was 
reviewed with particular reference to the 
constancy of interests within the high 
school age range, similarities and differences 
in the interests of boys and girls, and simi- 
larities and differences in the interests of 
retarded readers and their peers. 

To supplement existing literature, more 
than a thousand boys and girls representing 
rural and urban areas in ten states were 
asked to respond freely to the question, 
“Suppose you had three wishes which would 
surely come true, what would your three 
wishes be?” and to the request, “Suppose 
you were going to write a book or a mag- 
azine article that boys and girls your age 
would all want to read, what would be its 
title? Write the first paragraph and as 
much more as you can.” To ensure reac- 


*The manuscripts of the Doctor of Educa- 
tion Project Reports reviewed in The Record 
are on file in the Library of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Because of space limitations it is not possible 
to publish here the digests of all the Reports. 
Those included, however, represent a variety 
of areas. A complete list of authors and titles 
of the Reports is published annually in an issue 
of The Record. 


tions from clearly identified retarded read- 
ers, wire recordings of free discussions on 
these topics were made in several groups 
so classified by school authorities. The 
typescripts of these recordings are included 
with the contributions from “normal” 
classes. 

Analysis of these materials indicates that 
boys and girls alike are most interested in 
reading about teen-agers like themselves, 
engaged in activities familiar to them, in a 
town or school which might be their own. 
Other trends in interests and clues to style, 
organization, modes of expression, and vo- 
cabulary contained in these freely written 
materials are summarized. 

Original materials, including short stories 
and informational articles, were written in 
accordance with principles developed and 
are included in the project report. 

Samples of these materials were tried out 
on more than 200 boys and girls in nine 
classes in different locations. Responses to 
questions as to whether the materials were 
liked or disliked and reasons for opinions 
given are summarized for regular classes 
and reported verbatim for retarded-reme- 
dial classes. These responses are uniformly 
favorable. 


Paut Anpress. An Educational Ap- 
proach to the Work of the Protestant 
Church in Latin America.* 


Religious education has been regarded 
by the writer as the application of the prin- 
ciples of modern education to the work 
of the church.‘ It is a process in which 
growth in Christian life and experience 
takes place and in which Christian goals 
and beliefs are determined. 
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It has been the purpose of this study to 
explore the suitability of such an approach 
to the work of the Protestant Church in 
Latin America and to formulate some of 
the basic assumptions and implications of 
such an approach. 

The cultural and religious settings within 
which Protestantism works have been ex- 
amined. The presence of a liberal-demo- 
cratic tradition has been noted and its broad 
outlines have been traced. The major em- 
phases of the cooperative Protestant mis- 
sionary movement have been studied. The 
movement has been generally liberal in its 
spirit and in its attitude toward the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

The point of view presented in this study 
assumes that human beings learn through 
experience and that the learning process 
in the area of religion is essentially the 
same as that in all other areas of life. Edu- 
cation is regarded as the conscious, pur- 
posive, and continuous reconstruction of 
experience. Religion is viewed as a quality 
of all experience and Christianity as a cre- 
ative movement continually undergoing 
reinterpretation. Religious education is con- 
sidered as a guided program of Christian 
living for growing persons at all stages of 
their development and in all areas of their 
lives and organized around their basic 
needs, problems, and interests. 

An educational approach to the Christian 
religion would provide a suitable alterna- 
tive to authoritarian approaches present in 
both Roman Catholicism and Protestant 
sectarianism. It would be in harmony with 
the spirit of Christianity as a dynamic, 
creative movement and with Protestantism, 
which is democratic in its essential spirit. 

From the point of view of this study, the 
organizing principle should be the expe- 
rience of the learner as it is enriched and 
controlled by the insights of Christian ex- 
perience and the Christian heritage. From 
the educational point of view, not only the 
local church but the entire program of 
Christian missions should be organized 
around the basic needs, problems, and issues 
that people are facing. 
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FRANK TELFER CHEESMAN. An Evalua- 
tion of Existing Practices with Impli- 
cations for Improving the Curriculum 
of Voice Majors in College Music.* 


The purposes of this study are to dis- 
cover the present status of instruction for 
voice majors in institutions offering a four- 
year degree course in this field, to evaluate 
the merits and demerits of current prac- 
tices, and to suggest recommendations for 
an improved curriculum for voice majors 
in colleges and universities. These recom- 
mendations are directed toward preparing 
well-qualified teachers rather than techni- 
cally brilliant performers, Suggestions for 
curriculum improvement emphasize the 
maturation of the individual rather than 
concentration on subject matter. 

As a basis for evaluating the professional 
preparation of voice majors three main 
sources have contributed data: the curricula 
of 54 representative school bulletins, the 
answers to questionnaires and the comments 
received from 107 institutions giving degrees 
to voice majors, and the answers to ques- 
tionnaires and the comments made by 68 
recent graduates of these institutions. 

Some conclusions reached in this study 
are as follows: 

1. The curriculum should be broad and 
individual, including as many academic and 
cultural courses as possible. 

2. More importance should be attached 
to the values of recital attendance. 

3. Opportunity should be given voice 
majors to profit through observation and 
practice teaching during their college 
course. 

4. There should be a definite place in the 
curriculum for foreign language study with 
emphasis on phonetics and oral work rather 
than on grammar and written study. 

5. Individual voice instruction should be 
the approved method of teaching, especially 
to advanced students. 

6. Voice repertoire requirements should, 
in general, be increased. 

7. The voice major’s repertoire should 
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be enhanced through a study of the vocal 
literature for other types of voice than his 
own. 

8. Ample opportunities should be pro- 
vided for the voice major to make early 
appearances in both studio and auditorium 
recitals. 

g. The requirements in piano should, in 
most cases, be raised as the student is given 
more opportunity to become acquainted 
with accompaniments rather than solely 
with piano classics. 

10. The amount of credit given for both 
voice and piano should be more uniform 
in schools than at present. 

11. The standard of entrance tests should, 
in general, be raised and be made more 
uniform. 


Paut A. Lowper. Coordination of Eng- 
lish Programs in the Laboratory School 
and State Teachers College at Edin- 
boro, Pennsylvania.* 


The purpose of this study is to suggest 
ways in which greater coordination of pro- 
grams might be achieved by the English 
department of the state teachers college 
and the English staff of the laboratory 

school at Edinboro, Pennsylvania. 
a Following a study in Chapter I of under- 
lying reasons for lack of coordination in 
“ teacher-training programs throughout the 
country, factual evidence concerning the 
physical, personal, and community re- 
E sources of Edinboro is given in Chapter II. 
: Chapter III presents a somewhat detailed 
account of the participation of Edinboro’s 
faculty members and students in coordinate 
2 efforts on local, service-area, and state-wide 
levels. In Chapter IV critical issues in the 
training of secondary-school English teach- 
ers at Edinboro are identified and examined. 
| In Chapter V suggestions for improved 
7 coordination are given under three head- 
ings: Preliminary Steps—first year, Inter- 
mediate Steps—second year, and Advanced 
Steps—for the third and succeeding years. 
Recommended for the first year are joint 
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exploration and experimentation, college 
instructors’ participation in the evaluation 
of work of student teachers, formation of 
an English club in the college, inclusion of 
critic teachers as members of the college 
English department, and exchange of stu- 
dent publications. 

Recommended for the second year are 
extended cooperation of the English group 
with other departments, cooperative cur- 
riculum review, and professionalization of 
subject matter. 

Advanced steps include preparation of 
course outlines and a laboratory school 
handbook, and interchange of teaching as- 
signments between laboratory school teach- 
ers and college instructors. Each of the 
above recommendations is examined with 
reference to proposals made by others and 
with account taken of the resources and 
the limitations of the situation at Edinboro. 

The proposed steps are designed to create 
an atmosphere in which increased coordina- 
tion of programs could take place and to 
suggest practical ways for the two English 
staffs to achieve their common aim, 


JosepH P. Mooney. A Survey of Union 
Free School District Number 8, Roose- 
velt, New York, to Determine Build- 
ing Needs for the Next Ten Years.* 


Union Free School District Number 8, 
Roosevelt, New York, like most of its 
neighbors in Nassau County, experienced 
substantial population increases following 
World War II. Toward the end of the last 
decade, it became apparent that the four 
public elementary schools in the district 
were reaching the saturation point in en- 
rollments, and that new classrooms would 
be needed. However, pertinent data were 
not readily available in this unincorporated 
area for estimating how many classrooms 
would be needed. 

This project was designed to determine 
school building needs for the next decade, 
and to recommend a plan for meeting these 
needs in keeping with the financial ability 
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of the district. In addition, it was designed 
to interest the people of the district in the 
problems of the district by enlisting their 
aid in solving this problem. 

The project was sponsored by thé Roose- 
velt School-Community Relations Council, 
a lay advisory group to the Board of Edu- 
cation. First, pertinent population, enroll- 
ment, school plant, and financial data from 
the past history of the district were col- 
lected and studied. Next, a complete census 
was taken to obtain current population 
statistics, including an estimate of the per- 
centage of children who will attend the 
parochial school scheduled to open within 
the district in 1952-53. 

The Council collected and discussed all 
the data, considered forecasts by such 
groups as the United States Bureau of the 
Census, estimated school enrollments, and 
recommended a plan for meeting the school 
building needs for the next decade in keep- 
ing with the financial ability of the district. 

It was concluded that additional elemen- 
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tary school classrooms may be needed in 
1952-53, but this need will be diminished 
by the opening of the parochial school in 
that year, and the present schools may be 
adequate until the latter part of the decade, 
when the need for additional elementary 
classrooms may again become urgent. It 
was also concluded that neighboring high 
schools may soon be unable to receive stu- 
dents from the Roosevelt School District, 
and the district may be faced with the task 
of building a high school. 

Because the limited financial resources 
of the district will permit the erection of 
only one major building, it was recom- 
mended that the need for additional ele- 
mentary classrooms toward the end of the 
decade be considered with the problem of 
providing high school facilities, and that 
an immediate study be initiated to explore 
the possibilities of building a junior-senior 
high school in the district to care for all 
the school building needs of the district 
during the next decade. 
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Departmental Notes 


Office of the President 


Art the meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of Teachers College on February 13, the 
following action was taken: 

Mr. Cleveland E. Dodge (chairman), Mr. 
Arthur W. Page (vice-chairman), and Mr. 
Valentine E. Macy, Jr., (secretary), were 
re-elected as officers for 1952-53. 

The death of David Snedden, Professor 
Emeritus of Education, on December 1, 
1951 Was reported. 

The following leaves of absence were 
granted: Spring Session, 1951-52, Professor 
Karl W. Bigelow; Winter Session, 1952-53, 
Professor Laura W. Drummond; Spring 
Session, 1952-53, Professors Ernest E. Har- 
ris, Aileen T. Kitchin, Orrea F. Pye, Emma 
D. Sheehy, Orpha Mae Thomas, and Her- 
bert Walker; November 15, 1952 to April 
15, 1953, Professor Daniel R. Davies; Aca- 
demic Year 1952-53, Professors Ruth Cun- 
ningham and Clarence Linton. 

Appointments to the rank of Professor 
Emeritus as of July 1, 1952 were as follows: 
John R. Clark as Professor Emeritus of 
Education, Lillian A. Hudson as Professor 
Emeritus of Nursing Education, and Samuel 
Ralph Powers as Professor Emeritus of 
Natural Sciences, 

Promotions from Associate Professor ef- 
fective July 1, 1952 include Max R. Brun- 
stetter to Professor of Education, Ruth 
Cunningham to Professor of Education, 
Hubert M. Evans to Professor of Natural 
Sciences, Daniel P. Girard to Professor of 
French, Aileen T. Kitchin to Professor of 
English, Harold J. McNally to Professor 
of Education, Alice Miel to Professor of 
Education, Eugenia K, Spalding to Profes- 
sor of Nursing Education, Alice W. Spie- 
seke to Professor of History, and Paul 


W. F. Witt to Professor of Education. 

Assistant professors who were promoted 
effective July 1, 1952 include Margaret M. 
Adams to Associate Professor of Nursing 
Education, Bernice E. Anderson to Asso- 
ciate Professor of Nursing Education, Vir- 
ginia M. Axline to Associate Professor of 
Education, Ethel M. Feagley to Associate 
Professor of Education, Ruth Gilbert to 
Associate Professor of Nursing Education, 
Kenneth F. Herrold to Associate Professor 
of Education, Kate O. Hyder to Associate 
Professor of Nursing Education, Lutie C. 
Leavell to Associate Professor of Nursing 
Education, Mildred L. Montag to Associate 
Professor of Nursing Education, Edna C. 
Morse to Associate Professor of Home Eco- 
nomics, Frances Reiter to Associate Profes- 
sor of Nursing Education, James E. Russell 
to Associate Professor of Education, and 
LaVerne R. Thompson to Associate Profes- 
sor of Nursing Education. 

Willard J. Jacobson was advanced from 
Instructor to Assistant Professor of Natural 
Sciences. 

The following appointments were con- 
firmed, effective July 1, 1952: Thad L. Hun- 
gate as Professor of Education (in addition 
to present title of Controller), Myron F. 
Rosskopf as Associate Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Frederick L. Ayer as Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education (retaining title of Re- 
search Associate in the Citizenship Educa- 
tion Project), Allen O. Felix as Assistant 
Professor of Education (retaining title of 
Research Associate in the Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project), Willis H. Griffin as Assist- 
ant Professor of Education (retaining title 
of Research Associate in the Citizenship 
Education Project), and A. Harry Passow 
as Assistant Professor of Education (with 
title of Research Associate in the Horace 
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Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experi- 
mentation). 

The resignation of Thelma J. Ryan, As- 
sistant Professor of Nursing Education, was 
reported, effective June 30, 1952. 


Office of the Dean 


On April 22 Dean Hollis L. Caswell ad- 
dressed a meeting of superintendents of 
schools of the state of Massachusetts at 
Bridgewater on the topic “Problems Facing 
Elementary Schools.” On May 21 he will 
deliver the twenty-third Steinmetz Memo- 
rial Lecture, supported by the Steinmetz 
Memorial Foundation and arranged by the 
Schenectady Section of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers. 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Proressor Robert King Hall was recently 
named a Guggenheim Fellow in Compara- 
tive Education. During March and April 
Professor Hall served as educational con- 
sultant to the Arabian American Oil Com- 
pany in Saudi Arabia and to the Social 
Service of Commercial Employees of Bra- 
zil. He will spend the month of June in 
Brazil as lecturer in the Faculty of Philos- 
ophy, University of Brazil. 


The Next America, a book by Lyman 


Bryson, was published recently by Harper 
and Brothers, 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


In the coming Summer Session Professor 
Arthur T. Jersild and Dr, Kenneth Helfant 
will conduct a workshop on the teaching 
of psychology at the high school level. The 
members of the workshop will be persons 
who have had field experience in intro- 
ducing psychology into the secondary 


school program and members of the Teach- 
ers College faculty from curriculum and 
teaching and related areas. 


Amoné the visitors who will participate in 
the Summer Session program in Psycholog- 
ical Foundations this year will be Professor 
Millie Almy, University of Cincinnati; Pro- 
fessor Celia Burns Stendler, University of 
Illinois; Professor Lee J. Cronbach, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Dr. Cecilia E. Unzicker, 
Supervisor of Language Arts, Intermediate 
Grades, Cincinnati Public Schools. Profes- 
sors Almy and Stendler will give courses in 
child development; Dr. Unzicker will give 
instruction in reading; and Professor Cron- 
bach will teach general educational psychol- 
ogy and tests and measurements. 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


A MEETING of the steering committee of the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals’ study of the high school prin- 
cipalship was held at Teachers College April 
19. Chairman of this committee, Dr. Joseph 
McLain, is one of five high school principals 
from various parts of the United States who 
will serve in an advisory capacity to Pro- 
fessor David B. Austin, director of the 
study. It is anticipated that the study will 
take approximately eighteen months to 
complete. 


Proressor Will French will attend the first 
meeting of the 1954 American Association 
of School Administrators Yearbook Com- 
mission in East Lansing, Mich., May 23-25. 
Professor French will be speaker and con- 
sultant at a conference on Problems in 
School Administration to be held at San 
Francisco State College, June 17 to 20. 


GUIDANCE 


Proressor Ruth Strang was chairman of the 
1952 Yearbook Committee of the National 
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Society for the Study of Education. The 
Yearbook, Education in Rural Communi- 
ties, was published by the University of 
Chicago Press. Professor Strang has writ- 
ten, for high school pupils, Facts about Ju- 
venile Delinquency, one of the Science 
Research Associates Life Adjustment Series. 


Division III 
Instruction 
CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Proressors L. Thomas Hopkins, Jean Betz- 
ner, and Kenneth D. Wann participated in 
the recent conference of the Association for 
Childhood Education International, which 
was held in Philadelphia. This five-day con- 
ference was attended by some 2,300 persons 
from all over the United States and from 
several foreign countries. 


A PRE-SERVICE program for preparing col- 
lege graduates to teach core courses in 
junior and senior high schools will be in- 
augurated by the Department of Curricu- 
lum and Teaching in September. The 
decision to launch this program was based 
on a recommendation of a committee which 
has been studying the department’s pro- 
gram in youth education. This committee, 
composed of Professors Marcella R. 
Lawler, chairman, Maxie N. Woodring, 
Max R. Brunstetter, Margaret Lindsey, and 
Ralph Fields, made an exhaustive study of 
the nature of the present program. The 
study included conferences with depart- 
ments in Teachers College and workers in 
secondary education at the national meet- 
ings of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development and the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


CURRICULUM SERVICE CENTER 


Tue Curriculum Service Center is provid- 
ing the Vermont State Department of 
Education with consultative service on 
problems related to state leadership in cur- 
riculum improvement. This study is being 


carried on through cooperative schools in 
Vermont. Professors Marcella R. Lawler, 
Margaret Lindsey, and Phil Lange have 
been serving as consultants in the project. 


Tue Center recently launched a program 
of consultative service in the Manhasset 
(New York) High School, working with 
teachers and administrators on a number 
of problems of concern to the Manhasset 
High School staff. This program will con- 
tinue through the 1952-53 school year. The 
committees at work include both pupils 
and teachers. Several doctoral students at 
Teachers College are also participating. 


BeGINNING in September, 1952, Professor 
Kenneth D. Wann will coordinate the pre- 
service programs in childhood education for 
prospective teachers of young children and 
of older children in the elementary school. 


Proressors Jean Betzner and Emma D. 
Sheehy recently served as consultants in 
workshops for teachers of P. S. No. 125, 
Manhattan. These workshops were a part 
of the supplementary program sponsored 
by Morningside Heights, Inc. Mr. Albert 
Perrelli, doctoral candidate in the Depart- 
ment of Curriculum and Teaching and cur- 
riculum coordinator at P. S. No. 125, 
directed the workshops. The improvement 
of instruction in the fields of language, arts 
and music was the topic considered. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Proressor George T. Renner will offer a 
course on the Geopolitics of Europe and 
conduct a workshop in the Teaching of 
Social Studies this summer at the University 
of Southern California. 


Dr. Paul F. Griffin has accepted a position 
as assistant professor of geography at Stan- 
ford University, California, 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


“Science Teaching in Senior High School,” 
Professor S. R. Powers’ vice-presidential 
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address to the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, appears in the 
May Issue of Scientific Monthly. 


A CONFERENCE on the Education of Teachers 
in Science was held at Teachers College 
May 1 through 3. 


Proressor Frederick L. Fitzpatrick will suc- 
ceed Professor Samuel Ralph Powers as 
head of the Department of Teaching of 
Natural Sciences, beginning July 1, 1952. 


MATHEMATICS 


Grave V of the new arithmetic series 
Growth in Arithmetic by John R. Clark 
and others, published by the World Book 
Company, was selected as one of the “Text- 
books of the Year” by the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts. 


Arter retiring from Teachers College, Pro- 
fessor Clark will continue his service to 
mathematics education by participating in 
a workshop at the University of Virginia 
at Charlottesville; then by giving a course 
in the summer session of Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Ind.; and later in the 
summer by participating in the New Eng- 
land Mathematics Institute in Exeter, N. H. 


Mr. Lawrence Campbell is serving as an 
instructor in the Air Force at Maxwell 
Field, Ala. He plans to return to Teachers 
College in the summer of 1953. 


Dr. Myron Rosskopf of Syracuse University 
will join the faculty of Teachers College 
July 1 as associate professor of mathematics. 
Dr. Rosskopf is one of the authors of a 
series of high school texts now being pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Company. 


Proressor Howard F. Fehr will spend one 
week helping the mathematics teachers of 
the Atlanta, Ga., area in developing a new 
program in mathematics education. This 
summer Professor Fehr will participate in 
the New England Mathematics Institute in 
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Exeter, N. H., and the Teachers Institute 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Proressor Daniel Girard, chairman of the 
foreign language section of the Depart- 
ment of English and Foreign Languages, 
was elected national vice-president of 
the American Association of Teachers of 
French for a two-year period beginning in 
September 1952. 


On March 24, Professor Girard gave an in- 
formal talk to a Rockland County foreign 
language teachers group at Nyack, N. Y., 
on “The Role of the Foreign Language 
Teacher Today.” 


As chairman of the Committee on The 
Preparation and Training of the Teacher 
of French, Professor Girard reported on 
that topic on April 19 before the Yale- 
Barnard Conference at New Haven. 


SPEECH AND DRAMATICS 


Proressor Magdalene Kramer participated 
in a workshop on speech during the Con- 
vention of the Speech Association of the 
Eastern States, held at the Hotel New 
Yorker, April 17, 18, and 19. 


Own April 23, Professor Kramer talked to 
the Parent-Teacher Association of the 
Morristown (New Jersey) Public Schools 
on the values of speech education in the 
early elementary grades. 


Proressor Paul Kozelka organized and 
served as chairman of a program on acting 
and directing, “Forum-Workshop for 
Teachers-Directors” which was presented 
April 18 during the Convention of the 
Speech Association of the Eastern States. 


Tue women’s Club of Amityville, L. L, 
heard Professor Jane Dorsey Zimmerman 
speak on the subject of women’s voices in 
public and private. 
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FINE ARTS 


Proressor Arthur R. Young will conduct 
a one-week conference on the arts at 
Louisiana State University, College of Arts 
and Sciences in June. He will address the 
conference on “The Visual Arts in the Life 
of our Times.” 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


On May 23 and 24 Professor Raymond 
Burrows conducted a piano workshop for 
the Music Department of Michigan State 
College. This workshop included lectures 
and demonstration classes in keyboard ex- 
perience for entire classroom units as well 
as more intensive piano classes in smaller 


groups. 


BEGINNING June 16, Professor Burrows will 
conduct a four-day workshop for piano 
teachers in Portland, Maine, under the 
auspices of Boston University, and a similar 
workshop from June 24 to 27 at the Univer- 
sity of Houston, Texas. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Proressor Helen Judy-Bond represented the 
American Home Economics Association at 
the National Conference on International 
Economic and Social Development which 
was held in Washington from April 7 to 9. 
She served as a member of the Annual 
Safety Award jury which selects products 
to receive the Lewis and Conger Home 
Safety Award. 


Division IV 
Nursing Education 


Tue World Health Organization has 
granted Professor Kate Hyder a three- 
month travel fellowship, to begin July 10, 
1952. She will study the programs of Nurse- 
Midwife Education in the Scandinavian 
countries and the British Isles. The grant 
was made because of the Division’s interest 


in improving its program of Advanced 
Study in Maternal and Child Health. Pro- 
fessor Hyder considers her forthcoming 
trip as an “unusual opportunity to study 
the situations where midwife practice is a 
well-established fact and the quality of 
maternal and child care is consistently 
good.” 


Proressor Bernice E, Anderson was a 
speaker at the Delaware State Convention 
of the League of Nursing Education and 
State Nurses Association in Dover, Del., on 
April 24. On April 16 and 17 she served 
as consultant to the West Virginia League 
of Nursing Education in Clarksburg, W 
Va., in the preparation of the state manual 
of standards for nursing schools. She was 
chairman of a meeting on April 3 of the 
committee of the American Nurses Asso- 
ciation, which prepared criteria for experi- 
mental programs in nursing to be recom- 
mended to the National Conference of 
State Boards of Nursing Examiners when 
it meets in Philadelphia in June. She was 
also a participant in a one-week work con- 
ference in March for nursing consultants 
and administrators. 


Proressor Eugenia K. Spalding presided at 
a three-day meeting in April of the Na- 
tional Committee on Nursing Curricula. 
Representatives from all parts of the United 
States examined current nursing education 
programs in order to lay the foundation 
for future planning by national nursing 
organizations with local and school groups. 


Miss Mildred Montag recently visited the 
experimental school of nursing at Western 
Hospital, Toronto, Can. At a dinner given 
by Miss Gladys Sharpe, director of nursing 
at this hospital, about twenty nurses in that 
area who are Teachers College graduates 
were present. 


Miss Eleanor Lambertsen has received an 
appointment from the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation as a member of the Founda- 
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tion’s Special Advisory Committee on 
Nursing. 


Tue Division of Nursing Education has re- 
cently had published a Work Conference 
Report on Problems of Graduate Nurse 
Education. This is obtainable at the Bureau 
of Publications of Teachers College. 


Institute of Adult Education 


Educational Planning by Neighborhoods 
in Centralized Districts, by Robert West 
Howard and Paul L. Essert, and Informal 
Groups and the Community, by Hurley H. 
Doddy, two documents in the Institute’s 
series in adult education for community 
development, will be published soon by the 
Bureau of Publications, 


EIGHTEEN articles reporting various aspects 
of the case studies of the aging made by the 
Institute of Adult Education in coopera- 
tion with the Institute of Psychological 
Research are being published in several 
psychological and sociological journals of 
the nation. These articles are under the 
joint authorship of Dr. Jacob Tuckman, re- 
search associate of the Institute of Adult 
Education, and Professor Irving Lorge, 
executive officer of the Institute of Psycho- 
logical Research. 


SpeciaL plans for adult education at Teach- 
ers College in the summer of 1952 include 
a work conference of community teams of 
educators and laymen interested in adult 
education for community development. The 
three-week course, The Administrator and 
the Community, and the unit course, Organ- 
izing Adult Education in Schools and Col- 
leges, are new. The work conference is 
under the direction of Professor Essert and 
Professor Ralph B. Spence, and the two 
new courses are being offered by Professor 
Essert. 


Proressor Spence has been elected to a 
term on the executive committee of the 
Adult Education Association of the United 
States of America. 


Institute of Field Studies 


Unper the direction of Professor H. H. 
Linn, a survey of school building require- 
ments of the Shawnee-Mission high school 
area, Kansas, has been completed, 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: 


Bleich, Le Roy E. (A.M. 1950), food service 
supervisor, Kellogg Center, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 


Brody, Grace F. (B.S. 1950), teacher of mu- 
sic, Cornwall High School, Cornwall, N. Y. 


Christoffers, Adele Marie (B.S. 1936), teacher 
of English and senior class adviser, Clear Lake 
Union High School, Lakeport, Calif. 


Cohen, Monroe D. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
fifth grade, Edgewood School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Cooper, Clara Chassell (Ph.D. 1920), associate 
oo of psychology, Berea College, Berea, 
y. 


Cronin, David, teacher of social studies, Wel- 
lington C. Mepham High School, Bellmore, 
N. Y. 


Dahlgren, Gordon D., teacher of English and 
history, Farmingdale High School, Farming- 
dale, N. Y. 


Dawson, Agness (A.M. 1945), supervisor of 
remedial reading, School District No. 13, Valley 
Stream, N. Y. 


Dodin, James H. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
science, Albert Leonard Junior High School, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Dolan, Kathryn (A.M. 1950), school nurse, 
Bronxville Public School, Bronxville, N. Y. 


Enyeart, Alberta, teacher of second grade, 
Longfellow School, Teaneck, N. J. 


Fletcher, Warren G. (A.M. 1942), research 
staff, National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, New York, N. Y. 


Folk, Murice (A.M. 1949), play school 
teacher, Fort Green Play School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve points 
of work at Teachers College may register with the Office 
of Field Relations and Placement. Any student in the 
allied schools of Columbia University who has carried 
twelve points of work ts also eligible for registration. 
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Gibian, Edward J. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
remedial reading, Guilford Public Schools, 
Guilford, Conn. 


Granlee, Louise (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
physical education, Northeastern Oklahoma A 
& M College, Miami, Okla. 


Grayson, Ellis S. (A.M. 1951), community 
coordinator, New York City Housing Author- 
ity, New York, N. Y. 


Hall, Daniel Ray Acomb, Jr. (A.M. 1949), 
teacher of social studies and mathematics, Ro- 
bert E. Fitch High School, Groton, Conn. 


Hall, Lionel Jud (A.M. 1951), head football 
coach and guidance director, Wilson High 
School, Easton, Pa. 


Harmon, Virginia (A.M. 1952), assistant kin- 
dergarten teacher, Bentley School, New York, 
N. Y 

Harris, Zoe (A.M. 1931), director of food 
service, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky. 

Hemmenway, Peter, teacher of seventh grade, 


The Green Vale School, Glen Head, N. Y. 


Heying, Harriet (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
elementary music, Public Schools, Arlington, 
Va. 


Hudson, Bessie L. (A.M. 1947), district home 
economist, International Harvester Company, 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Hunt, Wendell J. (Ed.D. 1951), instructor 
in elementary education, Adelphi College, 
Garden City, N. Y. 

Jensen, Louis B., business manager, Horace 
Mann School, New York, N. Y. 


Kalinowski, D. E. (A.M. 1952), teacher of 
fourth grade, Greenacres Elementary School, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Karasik, Ely, director of music, Sumner 
Township School, Sumner, Ill. 


Kasckow, Theodore (A.M. 1951), instructor 
in instrumental music, Sparks High School, 
Carroll Manor Elementary and Junior High 
School, Cockeysville Elementary School, Balti- 
more County, Md. 


Kimball, Elisabeth G., assistant, Test Devel- 
opment Division, Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N. J. 


Klausner, Samuel Z. (Ed.D. 1951), lecturer 
in education, City College of the City of New 
York, New York, N. Y. 

Kopley, Edwin S. (A.M. 1947), mathematical 
research engineer, Masachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 


Krumboltz, John D. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
algebra, and guidance advisor, West High 
School, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Lachenbruch, Rachel (A.M. 1949), instructor 
in art, Bellport Public School, Bellport, N. Y. 


Leight, Gilbert (A.M. 1952), teacher of pub- 
lic speaking, Hunter College of the City of 
New York, Bronx, N. Y. 


Lieb, Jeanne S. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
fourth grade, Nassau School, East Orange, N. J. 


Lynn, Vela L., assistant professor of sociol- 
ogy, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 


Malis, Michael (A.M. 1951), director of mu- 
sic, First Baptist Church, Winter Haven, Fla. 
McLean, Norman P. (A.M. 1950), assistant 


professor of music, Cornell College, Mount 
Vernon, Iowa. 


McNeil, James A. (A.M. 1950), assistant di- 
rector of special programs, Institute of Inter- 
national Education, New York, N. Y. 


Merjanian, Pepronia (A.M. 1951), minister 
of religious education, First Congregational 
Church, San Jose, Calif. 


Michaud, Dolores, chief dietitian, New Eng- 
land Medical Center Hospital, Boston, Mass. 


Moore, Robertha Alicia (A.M. 1951), group 
teacher, The Virginia Day Nursery, New York, 

Morris, John D. (A.M. 1951), teacher and 
supervisor of art, Public Schools, Weehawken, 
N. J. 


Myers, Anna Ruth (B.S. 1951), staff nurse, 
Black’s Community Hospital, Lewistown, Pa. 


Nosco, Andree (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
piano, Bartram School, Jacksonville, Fla. 


O'Connor, Rosemary (Prof. Dip. 1949), di- 
rector of reading, Public Schools, Farmingdale, 
N. Y 


Onody, Edward S. (A.M. 1948), supervising 
principal, Andes Central School, Andes, N. Y. 


Passow, A. Harry (Ed.D. 1951), assistant 
professor of education, Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School Experimentation, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Pistor, Frederick (A.M. 1929), head, division 
of education, Upper lowa University, Fayette, 
lowa. 


Rosen, Beverly, assistant in second grade, 
Bentley School, New York, N. Y. 

Ramsey, Margaret A. (A.M. 1951), teacher 
of English and speech, Sterling Township High 
School, Sterling, Ill. 
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Alumni Activities 


Earl W. Anderson (Ph.D. 1927) of The 
Ohio State University has been appointed 
executive secretary and research director 
of the Oregon teacher education survey 
sponsored by the state board of higher edu- 
cation. He is in charge of teacher place- 
ment and training at Ohio State, and has 
conducted personnel surveys in Dayton and 
Minneapolis and inspections for the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. He is now serving as presi- 
dent of the higher education department 
of the National Education Association. 


The U. S. Department of State has an- 
nounced the names of approximately 340 
recipients of Fulbright Awards to lecture 
abroad. Among them is Earl R. Glenn (A.M. 
1928) head of the science department of 
Montclair State Teachers College, Upper 
Montclair, N. J., who will serve as a visiting 
lecturer in educational psychology at Cen- 
tral Philippine College, Hoilo City, The 
Philippines, from July 1. 

Professor Glenn is founder of the Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association and 
the National Association for Research in 
Science Teaching. 


A series of four lectures entitled “The Art 
of Our Time” was delivered, one a week 
from February 19 to March 11, at the Grand 
Rapids Art Gallery, by Jane B. Welling 
(Ed.D. 1942), formerly professor at the Col- 
lege of Education, Wayne University, De- 
troit, Mich., and supervisor of art, Detroit 
Public Schools. 


In January of this year, Dr. C. Cornelia 
Brong (A.M. 1932) joined the faculty of 
the State Teachers College in Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania. Prior to that, she had been 


assistant professor of education at Pennsyl- 
vania State College since 1947. In addition 
to her teaching experience in the Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey public schools, Dr. 
Brong has been a member of the faculty at 
Lock Haven State Teachers College and 
Northwestern University. 


Dr. Dwight Teel (Ed.D. 1951), coordinator 
in elementary education in the Corpus 
Christi (Tex.) Public Schools, conducted a 
class for teachers and potential teachers in 
the Evening College of the University of 
Corpus Christi during the spring semester. 


The Newton School Committee appointed 
Edward M. Clarke (A.M. 1936) as principal 
of the new Bowen School, Newton, Mass., 
which opened February 25. Prior to this 
position, he was headmaster of the Sewick- 
ley (Pa.) Country Day School, which was 
attended by pupils from nursery school 
through high school age. 


Miss Catherine Uhrig is the new associate 
director of nursing service at Corwin Hos- 
pital, Pueblo, Colo. Before coming to Cor- 
win, she was nursing art instructor at Co- 
lumbus Hospital in Seattle, Wash. 


Dr. Paul M. Limbert (Ph.D. 1929), former 
professor at Franklin and Marshall College, 
has been appointed general secretary of the 
YMCA World Alliance. He is now presi- 
dent of Springfield College in Mass. 


Miss Helen D. Holstein (A.M. 1952) has 
been appointed an economist in food con- 
servation on the state home demonstration 
staff, Agricultural Extension Service, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. At one time Miss Holstein was 
regional home economist with the Farmers’ 
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Home Administration in Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands. 


Pennsylvania College for Women will have 
a new dean next fall. She is Dr. Lucille Al- 
len, national authority in personnel work, 
now dean of women and professor of edu- 
cation and personnel administration at Cor- 
nel] University. Professor Allen is secre- 
tary of the National Association of Deans 
of Women, president of the New York 


Association of Personnel Officers, a director 
of the New York Citizens’ Council, and a 
trustee of Woman’s Foundation, Inc. 


The Verona (N. J.) Board of Education 
elected Mrs. H. C. Bohn to a three-year 
term of office. She has been president of 
the Laning Avenue P.-T. A. and president 
of the Verona Conference of P.-T. A.’s. 
Mrs. Bohn is a former teacher of English 
and French. 
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October, 1951, pp. 1-60 
November, 1951, pp. 61-120 
December, 1951, pp. 121-180 
January, 1952, pp. 181-240 


February, 1952, pp. 241-298 
March, 1952, pp. 299-358 
April, 1952, pp- 359-416 
May, 1952, pp. 417-470 


ARTICLES AND AUTHORS 


Academic Freedom in the Public Schools.—E. 
Edmund Reutter, 270 

Administrator and Society, The—Edmund de 
S. Brunner, 299 

Advanced Professional Preparation: Curricu- 
lum Organization, 200; Instruction, 205; Field 
Activities, 211; Research and Experimenta- 
tion, 215 

Alumni Conference, 1951: Improving Profes- 
sional Leadership in American Schools and 
Colleges, 181-222 

Benne, Kenneth D.—Theory of Cooperative 
Planning in Education, 429 

BrRUNNER, EpMuNpD pe §.—The Administrator 
and Society, 299 

Cantor, NATHANIEL.—Focus and Function in 
Group Discussion, 375 

Cantor, NATHANIEL.—People and Uncertainty, 


130 
Cantor, NatHanieL.—The  Reality-Centered 
School, 312 


L.—Foreword, Alumni Con- 
ference, 181 

Certainties in Our Profession, The —L. Thomas 
Hopkins, 139 

Cuitos, Joun L.—William Heard Kilpatrick: 
Teacher and Democratic Statesman, 241 

Ciark, Joun R.—Growth in Arithmetic, 89 

Community College and the World Commu- 
nity, The—James F. Penney, 323 

Cooperative Testing-in-Action and Implement- 
ing of Ideas—Gordon N. Mackenzie, 423 

Counts, Georce S.—The Need for a Great 
Education, 77 

Davies, Dante. R.—Expanding Responsibilities 
of Educational Administration, 9 

Developing Program of the Citizenship Educa- 
tion Project, The.—William S. Vincent, 307 

CuHaries.—The Present Challenge to 
Education, 183 

Educating the Handicapped for Literacy and 
Citizenship—Gertrude Hildreth, 317 

Education and Choice.—Willard J. Jacobson, 


94 

Education for Active Adult Citizenship.—Paul 
L. Essert and Coolie Verner, 16 

Essert, Paut L. VERNER, Cootie.—Educa- 
tion for Active Adult Citizenship, 16 

Essert, Paut L., Loree, Irvinc, AND TUCKMAN, 
Jacos.—Preparation for a Constructive Ap- 
proach to Later Maturity, 70 


Evans, Husert M.—Objectives for Youth Edu- 
cation: Some Methodological Problems, 32 
Expanding Responsibilities of Educational Ad- 
ministration.—Daniel R. Davies, 9 

Financing the Public Schools.—Paul R. Mort, 
417 

Freedom and Authority in Education.—Sir 
John Maud, 150 

Focus and Function in Group Discussion.— 
Nathaniel Cantor, 375 

Goals and Roles in the Guidance Program.— 
Esther Lloyd-Jones, 1 

Growth in Arithmetic.—John R. Clark, 89 

HivpretH, Gertrupe.—Educating the Handi- 
capped for Literacy and Citizenship, 317 

Hopkins, L. THomas.—The Certainties in Our 
Profession, 139 

How Group Invention Met a Felt Need.— 
Lorne Woollatt, 436 

Improving Professional Leadership in Ameri- 
can Schools and Colleges, 181-222: Organi- 
zation and Administration of Programs Pre- 
paring for Leadership, 189; Recruitment, Se- 
ection, and Guidance of Students Preparing 
for Leadership, 195; Advanced Professional 
Preparation: Curriculum Organization, 200; 
Advanced Professional Preparation: Instruc- 
tion, 205; Advanced Professional Preparation: 
Field Activities, 211; Advanced Professional 
Preparation: Research and Experimentation, 
215 

Jacosson, J.—Education and Choice, 


94 

William Heard Kilpatrick—Eightieth Birthday 
Celebration: Teacher and Democratic States- 
man, John L. Childs, 241; Greetings from: 
Public School System of the City of New 
York (C. Frederick Pertsch), 245; American 
Federation of Teachers (Rebecca C. Simon- 
son), 246; National Education Association 
(Robert A. Skaife), 247; Public Schools of 
the United States (Willard E. Goslin), 249; 
Teachers of the World (William F. Russell), 
250; Influence of William Heard Kilpatrick: 
On Human Relations (Lester B. Granger), 
252; On Public Affairs (David Dubinsky), 
254; On the Curriculum (Hollis L. Caswell), 
256; On the Philosophy of Education (Ken- 
neth D. Benne), 259 

Kivpatrick, Hearp.—The Pursuit of 
Moral and Spiritual Values, 264 
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Lamp of Experience, The.—William F. Russell, 
61 


Leadership in Guidance.—Esther Lloyd-Jones, 
359 

Lioyp-Jones, EstHer.—Goals and Roles in the 
Guidance Program, 1 

Lioyp-Jones, EstHer.—Leadership in Guidance, 
359 

Lorce, Irnvinc.—See Essert, Paul L. 

MAcKENzIE, Gorpon N.—Cooperative Testing- 
in-Action and Implementing of Ideas, 423 

Maun, Sir Joun.—Freedom and Authority in 
Education, 150 

Metsy, Ernest O.—William Heard Kilpatrick: 
Master Teacher, 263 

Mort, Paut R.—Financing the Public Schools, 
417 

Need for a Great Education, The—George S. 
Counts, 77 

Objectives for Youth Education: Some Meth- 
odological Problems.—Hubert M. Evans, 32 

Organization and Administration of Programs 
Preparing for Leadership, 189 

Penney, James F.—The Community College 
and The World Community, 323 

People and Uncertainty—Nathaniel Cantor, 
130 

PERMENTER, JoHN A.—A State-Wide Program 
of Teaching Internship, 441 

Place of the Teacher in Professional Educa- 
tion, The.—Elliott Dunlap Smith, 222 

Preparation for a Constructive Approach to 
Later Maturity—Paul L. Essert, Irving 
Lorge, Jacob Tuckman, 70 

Present Challenge to Education, The.—Charles 
Dollard, 183 


Pursuit of Moral and Spiritual Values, The.— 
William Heard Kilpatrick, 264 

Radio in Today’s World.—Robert Saudek, 136 

Reality-Centered School, The.—Nathaniel Can- 
tor, 312 

Recruitment, Selection, and Guidance of Stu- 
dents Preparing for Leadership, 195 

~—_ of Doctoral Dissertations: Vol. 3, 

ifth Annual Supplement, 1951, 451 

Register of Doctor of Education Reports, Fifth 
Supplement, Jan.-Dec. 1951, 383 

RENNER, Georce T.—Research As Educational 
Experience, 366 

Research As Education Experience.—George 
T. Renner, 366 

Reutrer, E. Epmunp.—Academic Freedom in 
the Public Schools, 264 

Russert, Wittiam F.—The Lamp of Experi- 
ence, 61 

Saupek, Ropert.—Radio in Today’s World, 136 

SmitH, Evtiorr DuNnLap.—The Place of the 
Teacher in Professional Education, 222 

State-Wide Program of Teaching Internship, 
A.—John A. Permenter, 441 

Theory of Cooperative Planning in Education. 
—Kenneth D. Benne, 429 

TucKMAN, Jacos.—See Essert, Paul L., 70 

Uncertain Voyage——-Goodwin Watson, 121 

VERNER, Coo.ie.—See FEssert, Paul L. 

Vincent, Wituiam S.—The Developing Pro- 
gram of the Citizenship Education Project, 
307 

Watson, Goopowin.—Uncertain Voyage, 121 

Woo ttatt, Lorne.—How Group Invention Met 
a Felt Need, 436 


CURRENT STAFF PUBLICATIONS* 


Burrows, RAYMOND AND CARROLL, Bessie RED- 
MoND.—Concerto Themes (James L. Mur- 
sell), 455 

Crary, RYLAND W. AND STEIBEL, GERALD L.— 
How You Can Teach About Communism 
(Manson Van B. Jennings), 281 

Exspree, S.—Elementary School Ad- 
ministrator and Supervision (Arthur W. 
Foshay), 101 

Essert, Paut L.—Creative Leadership of Adult 
Education (Wilbur C. Hallenbeck), 39 

Hvutcuinson, Joun L.—Principles of Recreation 
(Norman P. Miller), 327 


*Reviewers’ names in parentheses. 


William Heard Kilpatrick Birthday Records 
(Lawrence A. Cremin), 280 

Ross, Donato H., and Others.—Administration 
for Adaptability, 328 

Scorr, Harry A.—Competitive Sports in 
Schools and Colleges (Delbert Oberteuffer), 
327 

Sremer, Geratp L.—See Crary, Ryland W.— 
How You Can Teach About Communism 
(Manson Van B. Jennings), 281 

UNESCO Srupies on Computsory EDUCATION 
(Robert King Hall), 455 


DOCTOR OF EDUCATION PROJECT REPORTS 


Administering the Use of Academic Space in 
Teachers College, Columbia University.— 
Paul Grutzner Bulger, 338 

Anpress, Paut.—An Educational Approach to 


the Work of the Protestant Church in Latin 
America, 458 

Approach to Intermediate and Advanced Piano 
Instruction Through Active Comprehension 
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of the Music Taught, An.—Ralph D. Lam- 
bert, 43 

Art Specialist and the Improvement of the Art 
Education Experiences of Elementary School 
Children, The.—Mildred L. Fairchild, 346 

Breese, Hiram Practical Program of 
Religion for Princeton University, 341 

BLocker, Epwarp.—A Plan to Broaden 
the Objectives of the University of Tulsa 
Through a Reorganization of the Student 
Personnel Program, 103 

Boynton, Lewis Detano.—A Methods Text in 
Bookkeeping for Secondary Teachers, 105 

Brooks, Laverne A.—A High School in Transi- 
tion, 403 

Butcer, Paut Grutzner.—Administering the 
Use of Academic Space in Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 338 

Casebook for Student Personnel Workers of 
Situations with Religious Implications, A— 
Jean Wellington, 106 

Changing Character of the Superintendent’s 
Job, The—Gerhardt E. Rast, 340 

CHEESMAN, FRANK TeLrer.—An Evaluation of 
Existing Practices with Implications for Im- 
proving the Curriculum of Voice Majors in 
College Music, 459 

College Participation in School Curriculum Im- 
provement.—William C. Shriner, 107 

Community College Education: A Book of 
Readings.—Paul L. Johnson, 331 

Cook, James Manninc.—A Study of Selected 
Citizen Groups Interested in Public Schools, 
104 

Coordination of English Programs in _ the 
Laboratory School and State Teachers Col- 
lege at Edinboro, Pennsylvania, 460 

Course in Fundamental Mathematics for Fresh- 
man Engineering Students at Manhattan Col- 
lege, A—Frank A. McMahon, 399 

Cowan, Cuartes THomas.—Pupil Participation 
in Activities at Lincoln School, East Orange, 
New Jersey, 51 

Desirable School Board Practices—Elwood 
Lewis Prestwood, 330 

Developing a Selective Guide to Midwest Re- 
gional Novels.—Gordon Welshons Gray, 401 

Developing an Experimental Program in 
Science Elective for Grades Eleven and 
Twelve at the Garden City High School, 
Garden City, New York.—Murray George 
Walter, 44 

Developing 


International Understanding 


Through the Industrial Arts Program.— 
Thomas H. Richardson, 403 

Devine, James Epwarp.—Language Problems 
of Mentally Retarded Children, 43 

Dopvpy, Hurtey Herman.—An Inquiry into 
Informal Groupings in a Metropolitan Area, 
49 


Dunaway, Marcaret—Student Reaction to 
Group Living Problems in College Residence 
Halls, 104 

Duncan, Marcaret May.—Professional Orien- 
tation to the Teaching of Physical Educa- 
tion, 400 

DustMAn, KennetH L.—A Plan to Implement 
Training in Harmonic Dictation Through 
the Use of Selected and Recorded Music 
Materials, 402 

East European Jews in Israel Society —Daniel 
Waldstein, 345 

Economic Education on the Air.—Dorothy 
Martha Frost, 333 

Educational Approach to the Work cf the 
Protestant Church in Latin America, An.— 
Paul Andress, 458 

Effective Functioning of the Director of Re- 
ligious Education, The.—Dorothea Eleanor 
Lawshe, 46 

Elementary School Principals and Supervisors 
in New York State Work for Curriculum 
Change.—H. George Murphy, 336 

Etter, ANpREw Fasorn.—Suggested Areas of 
Secretarial Training for a Midwestern Uni- 
versity, 342 

Evaluation of Existing Practices with Implica- 
tions for Improving the Curriculum of Voice 
Majors in College Music, An.—Frank Telfer 
Cheesman, 459 

Factors Underlying Children’s Expressed In- 
terests—Elizabeth G. Penn, 41 

Faircuitp, Mitprep L.—The Art Specialist and 
the Improvement of Elementary School Chil- 
dren, 346 

FESSENDEN, Douctas A.—So You Want to Be 
a Football Coach!, 45 

FLeMMinG, Epwarp Ler, Jr—An Investigation 
of Problem-Centered Group Discussion as a 
Technique for Reorientating the Attitudes of 
the Aged, 343 

ForspaLe, Louis.—The Interdivisional Program 
in Communication and the Communication 
Arts at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 284 

Fraser, ArtHuR M.—Music in Canadian Pub- 
lic Schools: Survey and Recommendations, 
334 

Frost, DororHy Martrua.—Economic Educa- 
tion on the Air, 333 

Frost, Ernest Merritt.—Living and Teaching 
in Small Communities, 404 

GammMace, MarsHatt.—A Study of the Public 
School Plant Facilities of Mount Vernon, 
New York, 108 

General Education Movement and the West 
Point Curriculum, The.—C. Henry Wood, 
347 

Gomez, Laura.—Suggestions for Improving 
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the Work of the Principal in the Elementary 
Schools of Puerto Rico, 332 

GoopMaANn, Daviv.—The Improvement of the 
Educational Program of the Rhodes School 
Through the Application of the Guidance 
Point of View, 344 

Gray, Gorpon We tsHons.—Developing a Se- 
lective Guide to Midwest Regional Novels, 

“— School in Transition, A—Laverne A. 
rooks, 403 

Huster, Jutius JA Plan for the Essentials 
of Industrial Arts Design Courses at the 
New York State College for Teachers at 
Buffalo, 329 

Hutt, RaymMona E.—Symbolic Awareness in 
the Reading of Fiction: Exploratory Studies 
with Students in the New York State Insti- 
tute at Canton, 394 

oo of Patterns of Expenditures for 
udgeting and Accounting—Robert Richard 
Martin, 408 

Improvement of College Instruction Through 
In-Service Practices, The.—Robert Bayless 
Morris, 335 

Improvement of the Educational Program of 
the Rhodes School Through the Application 
of the Guidance Point of View, The.—David 
Goodman, 344 

Improvement of Radio Presentations of School 
horal Groups, The.—Earl Willhoite, 345 

Inquiry into Informal Groupings in a Metro- 
politan Area, An.—Hurley Herman Doddy, 


49 

Interdivisional Program in Communication and 
the Communication Arts at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, The—Louis Fors- 
dale, 284 

Investigation of the Influence of Work Experi- 
ence in the Formulation of Life Goals of 
Young Adults, An.—Donald Corwin Jones, 
50 

Investigation of Problem-Centered Group Dis- 
cussion as a Technique for Reorienting the 
Attitudes of the Aged, An.—Edward Lee 
Flemming, Jr., 343 

Jackson, Joun Rosert.—The Popular Psycho- 
logical Article: A Survey of One Communi- 
cation Medium for Psychology, 48 

Jounson, Paut L.—Community College Edu- 
cation: A Book of Readings, 331 

Jones, Donato Corwin.—An Investigation of 
the Influence of Work Experience in the 
Formulation of Life Goals of Young Adults, 
50 

Kenny, JosepH B.—A Practical Law Guide for 
New York Teachers, 348 

Kuappourt, Rose.—Suggestions for the Im- 
provement of Instruction in the Urban Pri- 
mary Schools of Iraq, 407 


Kinney, Heten E.—A Program of Action to 
Develop Effective Relationships Between 
Nursing Organizations and Other Commu- 
nity Organizations, 337 

Krasu, Orro.—Power-Group Strategy in the 
Development of a National Educational Pol- 
icy, 398 

Lambert, D.—An Approach to Inter- 
mediate and Advanced Piano Instruction 
Through Active Comprehension of the Music 
Taught, 43 

Language Problems of Mentally Retarded Chil- 
dren.—James Edward Devine, 43 

LawsHE, DororHea ELeEANoR.—The Effective 
Functioning of the Director of Religious 
Education, 46 

Leonarp, A. Orin.—A Plan to Extend the 
Services for Group Discussion of the New 
York Public Library, 396 

Lowpver, Paut A.—Coordination of English 
Programs in the Laboratory School and 
State Teachers College at Edinboro, Penn- 
sylvania, 460 

Mackenzie, Martin Matueson.—Public Rela- 
tions in College Physical Education, 396 

Martin, Rosert RicHarp.—Implications of Pat- 
terns of Expenditures for Budgeting and 
Accounting, 408 

McGut, Iva Bette.—Social Competence for 
Teachers, 48 

McManuon, Frank A.—Course in Fundamental 
Mathematics for Freshman Engineering Stu- 
dents at Manhattan College, 399 

Mettetre, Peter.—Reconstruction, Expansion, 
and Change: America as Reported by British 
Travelers During the Period 1865-1890, with 
Focus upon Intergroup Relations, 42 

Methods Text in Bookkeeping for Secondary 
Teachers.—Lewis Delano Boynton, 105 

Mitter, Harry L.—The Realist Film and So- 
cial Attitudes, an Exploratory Study of The 
Quiet One, 348 

Mooney, JosepH P.—A Survey of Union Free 
School District Number 8, Roosevelt, New 
York, to Determine Building Needs for the 
Next Ten Years, 460 

Murpny, H. Georce.—Elementary School Prin- 
cipals and Supervisors in New York State 
Work for Curriculum Change, 336 

Murray, Norman J. M.—Proposals and Recom- 
mendations for Educational Deferments, 395 

Music in Canadian Public Schools: Survey and 
Recommendations.—Arthur M. Fraser, 334 

Normal Personality: Concepts and Case Illus- 
trations, The.—Russell A. Plumpton, 397 

Norris, Rosert Baytess.—The Improvement of 
College Instruction Through In-Service Prac- 
tices, 335 

Pace, Rosert Lee.—The Selection and Use of 
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Intermediate Piano Materials to Supplement 
Modern Elementary Piano Texts, 398 

Pease, JosepH M.—Resource Materials for Physi- 
cal Recreation in Institutions of Higher 
Learning in the State of Washington, 335 

Penn, EvizasetH G.—Factors Underlying Chil- 
dren’s Expressed Interests, 41 

PETERSEN, VERA Dorotuy.—Some Graphic 
Processes Used in the Illustration of Con- 
temporary Children’s Books, 405 

Plan for the Essentials of Industrial Arts De- 
sign Courses at the New York State College 
for Teachers at Buffalo, A.—Julius J. Hubler, 
329 

Plan for Extending the Resources of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, to Local 
Boards of Education in the New York Metro- 
politan Area, A.—Frederick E. Tanger, 406 

Plan to Broaden the Objectives of the Uni- 
versity of Tulsa Through a Reorganization 
of the Student Personnel Program, A.—Clyde 
Edward Blocker, 103 

Plan to Extend the Services for Group Dis- 
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